FROM APRIL FLOWERS TO 
DECEMBER SNOWFALLS: 
CHRONICLING A NEWSLETTER 


Burkely Hermann 


Introduction 


This e-book publishes all the newsletters | published from April 2019 to December 
2020. | decided to create this e-book to bring together what | have written since then. 
And what a ride it has been! While | have doubted myself from time to time, | have no 
intention of stopping this newsletter anytime soon! In the process, | have reformatted 
many of the newsletters, although the content remains the same. The format of the 
newsletter began as a list and later changed to more writing on my end and it has 
stayed that way ever since! Reading through all of these newsletters in composing this 
e-book, which is over 244 pages long, excluding the cover, I'll try to not repeat what | 
did in the past, add images or videos at the beginning of every newsletter, every week, 
and do my best to send them out at the same time every week. In closing, If you have 


any suggestions with how to improve this newsletter, I'd be happy to hear them. 


- Burkely 
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Welcome to my newsletter: 
Breaking the ice 


Burkely Hermann (MLIS) 


Burkely is a student in the MLIS program on the Archives and Digital Curation 
track, working on the DCIC’s Legacy of Slavery program in conjunction with the 
Maryland State Archives. He is a graduate of St. Mary’s College of Maryland, 
where he studied history and political science. He likes to write, research, play 
board games, hike, and venture into the Twitterverse from time to time. He also 
is the family historian for both sides of his Family, running two genealogy 
related blogs: Packed with Packards! and Milling ‘round Ireland. 


Hi, I'm Burkely Hermann. You may remember me from such places as your 
Twitter (as history_hermann) or LinkedIn feed. 

As a researcher/writer, genealogist, and archivist-in-training (as I’m currently 
working on my MLIS degree at UMD, with a specialization in Archives & Digital 
Curation), my published works very widely. I’ve not only written about military history, 
starting when | worked at the Maryland State Archives three years ago, but also social 
history and genealogy, more generally and of my family, specifically focusing on my 
mother’s side. More recently | have dipped my toe into the world of libraries and 
archives, not only with posts focusing on why the difference between the two matters, 
but also focusing on archivists in popular culture, specifically in the Star Wars series, in 
the movies and animated series, where they bungle the important distinction between 
libraries and archives. In the future, | plan to put out a guide to archivists on the silver 
screen, but that’s still in development. Currently, | am part of a research cohort at the 


Digital Curation and Innovation Center in College Park, working with the Maryland State 


Archives on the Legacy of Slavery Project. 
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Some of my academic writings, on historical, social, and political topics can be 
found on my academia.edu page, while genealogical ones can be found on my two 
blogs, Packed with Packards and Milling ‘round Ireland. | also have a personal 
WordPress blog, some of which has been re-packaged in my new (and first) e-book, 
which is titled Tales of the Maryland Extra Regiment. It is pay-as-you-choose, meaning 
that you set the price you’d like to pay, with a recommended price of $2.00. | see this e- 
book, and others that will follow it, as a little project | created to fund my research. 

If you can think of anyone else whom is interested in this newsletter then that's great. | 
can add the email manually or they can subscribe. Conversely if you don't want to be a 
subscriber you can easily unsubscribe or | can remove from the list of subscribers. No 
hard feelings there. Additionally, | know some emails included were probably the wrong 


ones, so if you wish to stay subscribed, | can easily fix those as well. 


Thanks, 


Burkely 


P.S. If you are nerdy enough, you may know what TV shows | am referring to 


here. If not, that’s ok, too. 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 21, 2019. 
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April flowers: 


Enlightening and depressing stories about archives, libraries, and other topics 


Hello all! 

There have been some interesting stories I’ve seen on LinkedIn and Twitter which | 

thought I’d share with you all, whether you work in libraries, archives, or elsewhere: 

1. A twitter moment | put together focusing on those people challenging Robert 
Caro’s viewpoint of digitization of archival records titled “The question of 
digitization and Robert Caro.” 

2. David S. Ferriero (archivist of the United States), Carla Hayden (librarian of 
Congress) and David J. Skorton (Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution) wrote a 
joint op-ed in USA Today about protecting U.S. heritage. 

3. The success of library advocates by the end of National Library Week as 
highlighted by the ALA’s magazine, American Libraries. 

4. The increasing use of social media by libraries to pull in users 

5. The importance of cemetery preservation according to professionals 

6. A post by a librarian about displays showcased by library staff, connected to the 
five laws of librarianship outlined by Ranganathan. This post is more pictures 
than written words, but is still important nonetheless. 

7. LA Times op-ed by librarian Amanda Oliver related to Emilio Estavez’s new film, 


The Public, titled “Working as a librarian gave me post-traumatic stress disorder 


symptoms,” one of the more interesting articles I’ve seen all week. 
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8. Sofia Leung’s post, which was promoted by Library Journal and led to backlash 
from reactionary individuals, about whiteness permeating library collections, 
which can by extension be connected to other institutions. Regardless of your 
viewpoint on her post, she makes some interesting arguments, opening up 
discussion on the topic. Also see my Twitter moment on the topic. 

9. The abandonment of archives by news organizations, which are becoming more 
cavalier and negligent about the maintenance of their records. Yikes! 

10.A PRI article about how archivists are diligently working to digitize slavery 
records before the history itself is lost 

Additionally, | would appreciate it if you purchased my e-book, Tales of the Maryland 

Extra Regiment which has a recommended price of $2.00, but is still pay-as-you-want. 
So if you want to pay $1.00 or less that’s also acceptable. If you'd like, you can also 
follow me on Instagram as well, if you are not currently following. If you are a new 
professional in the archives field, like myself, I'd recommend joining in for tomorrow's 
“Self Care for Students and New Professionals” discussion at 8 PM Eastern Time. 

| hope you enjoy the rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 22, 2019. 
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From digitization to handwriting: 


A new WordPress post, my e-book, and news of the past week 


Hello all! 


| am glad to see that we have over 20 new subscribers since my last newsletter 
went out. So, welcome! If you think anyone else is interested, feel free to share this 
newsletter with them. | wrote a post in the last week, which counters faulty arguments 
by Robert Caro and focuses on digitization in archival institutions. Here’s a snippet from 
that post to peak your interest: 

...We have gotten to the point that everything is “in the computer’ like in this film 

[The Andromeda Strain], not only with libraries and other public institutions, but 

more and more with archival institutions in recent days...Now, while each 

researcher can choose their own way to use documents, it seems like he [Caro] 


is glaring down on those whom use their phones, or other electronic devices, to 
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take pictures of documents...Caro is almost stuck back in time, part of the old 
guard of presidential scholars whom inhabited presidential libraries...He further 
claims that it is “very hard to destroy a complete paper trail of something.” I’m not 
actually completely sure about that...think about “deleted” files on a computer. 
They are not really deleted but rather the directory to them is eliminated...without 
vital descriptive work of paper records in the first place, those electronic records 
which are produced through digitization would be an unusable and 
undifferentiated mass...when anything is digitized, archivists commit to 
maintaining the digital file and the original on which that file is based...archivists 
would need to balance benefits of saving certain digital records over other digital 
records...With all of this, there...[is] a debate among scholars, especially in the 
field of archives and libraries, over a possible difference between a digital library 
and a digital archives 


My e-book (Tales of the Maryland Extra Regiment) is bumbling along | have 


decided to provide my “book to libraries for free” and eliminated the “reader-sets-price,” 


lowering the price to $1.00 flat. So please, if you are interested, purchase a copy of 


my wondrous book. In the meantime, I’m going to probably use another provider in the 


future, rather than Smashwords, possibly draft2digital. | assure you that my other books 


will probably be on something else, like libraries, archives, or genealogy, as I’m just 


testing the waters for now. So suggestions on this would be appreciated. 


Speaking of genealogy, over the past couple weeks, | just published a three-part series 


on my grandfather, Bob Mills, and his quest to learn more about his family in “Bob 


Mills’s quest to learn more about his family lineage”, “Settling the estate of Tom 
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Packard: letters from 1976 to 1979” and “Tommy Adkins, Bob Mills, and the wonders 
of genealogy.” 

And now, we get to the news of the week! 

1. NBC News, of all places, has an article about the “hidden perks of a free library 
card,” focusing on the value of libraries 

2. Lilly Carrel, an archivist of the Menil Collection in Houston, whom | quoted in my 
above blogpost, talks about her archival work in a place you might not expect 

3. Joseph McGill of the Slave Dwelling Project talks about visiting Rowan Oak, 
which once held enslaved peoples, a place, many years later, where famed 
author William Faulkner lived, and the struggles in getting the logistics to work, 
with resistance from those who want to glorify a “traditionalist” South 

4. Universal Studios takes down a public domain clip from a 1947 ALA PSA “Your 
Life Work: The Librarian” because it was used in Emilio Estevez’s new film, The 
Public. Whether you see Estevez’s film is up to you, but the ALA PSA is still 
interesting, all these years later, despite some stereotypes. That’s why | included 
it at the beginning of this newsletter! 

5. Amy Berish, Assistant Archivist at the Rockefeller Archive Center, talks about 
processing new collections and her “digital work,” which fits right with my post | 
published last week 

6. The story of the Alaska Resources Library and Information Services (ARLIS), a 
college library on the University of Alaska’s campus in Anchorage, allows you to 


check out “hundreds of specimens” just with a “Anchorage public library card”! 
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7. Aresearcher talks about the difference a “community-based archive can make,” 
to tell stories that often haven’t been told 

8. Tracing three generations of a prominent Black family in Pittsburgh, as noted ina 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette article which is stocked full of pictures 

9. The conservation division of Cornell University Library talks about the difference 
between photo albums and scrapbooks, and efforts to preserve these often 
fragile heirlooms 

10. Simple tips, from a genealogist, on reading old handwriting in documents, with 
practice at reading such handwriting getting better with practice! 
And that’s it! | look forward to your comments on this wonderful newsletter. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 30, 2019. 
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From oral history to digital assets: 


News of the week in the realms of archives, libraries, and genealogy 


eure 


EARS | 1894 


| am glad to see a few new subscribers this week. Again, as always, please 
share this with anyone whom you think would be interested. | don’t have any fancy 
blogposts, other than one on my great-great grandfather, Robert “Rob” B. Mills and the 
hotel business, using trade journals, city directories, and censuses. So, those 
genealogists among you will probably enjoy that post or the one | just wrote about 
Packardsville, Massachusetts. At the same time, I’d like to see some more people 
purchase my e-book (Tales of the Maryland Extra Regiment) before | put out my next 
one, also focusing on the revolutionary war period. Other future e-books will be in 
different topics, of course. 

On a related note, I'll be presenting at the 2nd iSchool Symposium this upcoming 


Wednesday, with the poster session beginning at 4:00 pm in the Grand Ballroom of 
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Stamp Student Union, while awards will be announced at 5:00 pm followed by a 
reception. I'll be presenting my “Diverse Connections: Making the 1850-1870 Calvert 
County Census Come Alive!” poster, with visualizations of these censuses | have been 
working on all semester, including word clouds, bar charts, and much more! If you can 
make it, that would be great. If not, that’s ok as well. In fact, | sent out this newsletter 
one day earlier than | usually do because of this symposium. 

Here are the stories of the week! 

1. An interview of Caitlin Burch, the Digital Collections and Oral History Archivist for 
the Rauner Special Collections Library at Dartmouth College, by Juli Folk, a 
friendly and kind fellow student also in the MLIS program at UMD. | say that 
because | am acquainted with her personally as she is in my appraisal class 

2. Fire, water, light and luck: Bealtaine traditions in Ireland, a fascinating article by 
Dr Marion McGarry, who calls herself an art historian, author, independent 
researcher and lecturer 

3. One of the most interesting posts by genealogist Gwen Kubberness on her blog 
“criminal genealogy”: investigating if aman named Charles M Phelps was a 
serial killer or not. Fun (in a weird sort of way) 

4. Interview of Joel Thoreson, Archives of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America by COPA member Anna Trammell, focusing on another archivist in an 
area you might not expect. 

5. Libraries in Colorado Springs add social workers for homeless patrons 

6. Laura Kiniry, a writer for Atlas Obscura, writes about “How to Get a Boat Through 


a Tiny Tunnel, 19th-Century Style” 
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7. Kate Lechtenberg writes on one of the ALA’s blog declaring that “Book Selection 
is Not a Politician’s Job” 

8. The National Coalition of History’s action alert to “oppose Budget Cuts to the 
National Archives and Elimination of the NHPRC” in upcoming federal 
government appropriations bills 

9. National Archives Receives Donation of Diary of Monuments Man, a person who 
“wrote the official report on Adolf Hitler's looted art collection and supervised the 
identification and return of more than five million artistic and cultural items to the 
countries from which they had been taken.” 

10. The Phillips Collection in Washington, D.C. is seeking a IMLS Digital Assets 
Librarian to “oversee a 3-year grant funded archives digitization project.” So if 
that’s you and you have the required experience (MLIS or “equivalent 
experience” plus at least “two years of professional experience in a library, 
archive, museum, or similar institution” then go for it!) 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 6, 2019. 
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From History Day to digital archiving 


Plus a new website and post about why librarians shouldn't be “everything” 


Hello all! 


Thanks to all the new subscribers. This past week has been a bit busy with my 
presentation at the iSchool symposium and History Day judging (which is why | added 
the video at the beginning of this post) this past weekend. Even so, | still came up with a 
wonderful new professional website, with pages on my writings, e-book(s), and 
presentations. It was inspired by the website of fellow archivist and consultant Margot 
Note. Additionally, | wrote a post about why librarians shouldn’t be “everything” to the 
communities they serve. 

There were some wonderful articles | found this week, which all of you might be 


interested in, like... 
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1. An interview with Elizabeth Engel of the State Historical Society of Missouri about 
digital archiving 

2. A white paper of the U.S. National Science Foundation (NSF) urging the creation 
of “an all-encompassing database of the millions of stuffed, dried, and otherwise 
preserved plants, animals, and fossils in museums and other collections” 

3. Article by curators about how medieval manuscripts were created 

4. Anew report highlights how the role of law librarians is changing 

5. Elisa Shoenberger writes about what decolonizing a museum really means 

6. Al Luckow argues that there is a fundamental difference between record 
management and document management 

7. GAO says that the “cloud” saved federal agencies billions but that the data is still 
incomplete...yikes! 

8. Joseph McGill of the Slave Dwelling Project writes about primary sources and 
history of formerly enslaved peoples 


9. Margot Note ouilines a critical path for archival projects 


10. Kalev Leetaru, writes in Forbes, of all places, argues that web archives need to 
more effectively engage with researchers 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 14, 2019. 
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From archives to genealogy 


With a new post connecting 1990s films with archival trends, and 10 wonderful stories 


Hello all! 


Thanks again to many new subscribers to this wonderful newsletter! Again, if 
there is anyone you think will be interested, please forward this newsletter to them. 
This past week, | published an article about records erasure, digitization, and themes in 
1990s films, which | think all of you would enjoy, which is already interesting those on 
Twitter and LinkedIn. Here’s an excerpt from that article: 

...All of these films share a similar theme: the erasure and change of records 

(mostly digital), which has an increased relevance as archival institutions 

continue to digitize more and more of their records, although not 

everything...more and more of the records held by archival institutions are digital, 


specifically “born-digital” (like tweets, Facebook posts)...There should be 
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measures in place to make sure that the records, especially digital records, are 
not tampered with. Perhaps this would require fixity checks, but also could 
necessitate rules on the usage of records themselves...as a major trend in 
libraries is collection of data to prove their value even though this has its 
downsides especially when it comes to ethical concerns with data mining and big 
data 

While the spring semester came to a close, | found a whole host of interesting 

articles, in part thanks to the wonderful people in libraries, archives, and researching 
their own family roots | follow on Twitter. These include: 

1. Kelly Jenson writes that in 2020, Teddy Roosevelt will get a presidential library 
funded by the state of North Dakota, with the library and museum focusing “on 
digitization efforts of presidential archives and ephemera, as well as offer a public 
space for learning about Roosevelt’s presidential legacy” 

2. Brigit Katz writes about how the U.S. government is trying to legally recover an 
Alexander Hamilton letter stolen by a bad employee of the MA Archives 

3. Aresearcher, Andrew Biswell, claims they “discovered” “a 200-page work titled 
The Clockwork Condition” by Anthony Burgess, who had written A Clockwork 
Orange, in the archives of the Burgess Foundation in Manchester, where it had 
already been transferred, and “it is now being catalogued.” While stories about 
the “findings” of a “discovery” easily take headlines, they make the researcher 
the center of attention rather than the place they found it, even though 


researchers are more accurately giving existing records new meaning than 
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“discovering” them. However, Biswell is a biographer of Burgess and a director of 
the foundation, so they seem fine at calling it a “discovery.” 

In an article about the acquisition of “Saddle Club” records by the Elon 
University’s archives and special collections, and its coordinator, Crystal 
Carpenter, who said that “once the archives is established, it is around forever so 
whenever someone is comfortable wanting to donate materials they can do so. 
Our goal, really, is to take this historically significant period in Alamance’s history 
and be able to make it available to the community.” 

. The story of how a Fredericksburg resident was banned from the National 
Archives for stealing “dog tags of soldiers killed in two World War II plane 
crashes” from the College Park location, and how “about five search warrants are 
requested per year to retrieve missing items”! Its an interesting story as itsa 
battle between those who want to keep the dog tags for “family history” purposes, 
and the National Archives which would like them for posterity, to contribute to the 
cultural memory of the county itself. 

. Adam H. Donby writes that the problems of ancestry.com go much deeper their 
racist ad into the databases of the site itself. Also see Megan Molteni’s 
“Ancestry.com’s Racist Ad Tumbles Into a Cultural Minefield” article in Wired 

. Jessica Benjamin, a genealogist gives tips for how to write about your “boring 
ordinary ancestors.” 


. Anarticle linking to a two-page sheet of best practices for conducting research 


which is risky (and sensitive) and avoiding online harassment, although it is 


never said what topics they are thinking of 
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9. Natalie Pithers, another genealogist, writes about how signatures are, 
themselves, a “mark in time” and a tangible sign your ancestors existed 

10. Barb Bauer explains the case of the 1880 census which recorded the sick, poor, 
and mentally challenged individuals, and how it can be useful for genealogy 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 21, 2019. 
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From Star Trek to the Vatican 


Family history, records, digitization, and archival preservation 


Hello wonderful subscribers! 


It brings a smile to my face that the number of subscribers is on the rise! | published 
a short article recently on one of my family history blogs, focusing on the geographical 
concentration of those with the Packard surname, predictably in Suffolk County, aligning 
with existing family history. There’s also a host of articles I’ve read this week that I'd like 
to share with all of you. They are as follows: 

1. Samantha Cross, an archivist of POP Archives, reviews the archival themes 
within the Star Trek series, determining the role of archives within the “final 
frontier” of the series itself. Connecting archival themes with pop culture, as I’ve 
done in the past as well, is an effective way to promote the archival profession by 


tying it to something that other people know 
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EvaAnne Johnson writes about how to protect your digital archive of family 
history documents. Pretty interesting since those of us researching our family 
histories do most, if not all, of our research online. 

. The International Tracing Service renamed themselves the “Arolsen Archives, 
International Center on Nazi Persecution” and have an online database of 13 
million documents of over 2 million victims of Nazi persecution. Not only is this 
great for historians, but also for genealogists as well! 

. An article about self-publishing your own genealogy, especially important for 
those who want to share their genealogy findings outside those that use their 
family trees on whatever site they use. 

. An interesting conversation with Wendy Hagenmaier, the Digital Collections 
Archivist at Georgia Tech, another interview by the SAA’s group on electronic 
records, helping those who are new to the field, like myself, get a feel of what 
archivists do in the workplace. 

Margot Note is at it again, writing about changing definitions in digital 
preservation. While this article was written back in December 2018, she re- 
shared it on LinkedIn on May 20. 

. The story about how one collector of Bob Dylan memorabilia, Mitch Blank, turned 
his obsession into a professional role as an associate archivist at the Bob Dylan 
Center, which will open in 2021, blurring the line between collector and 
preserver, along with much more. 

. The fight over the estate of late Mexican architect Luis Barragan and its archives 


has come to the silver screen 
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9. U.S. Navy to create a social media archive of 350 billion records to look at “big 
data” and analyze trends. The ethical issues of this should be more than obvious 

10. Hundreds of Italian high schoolers using A.|. to digitize Vatican records and make 
them available outside the walls of the Vatican itself 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 28, 2019. 
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Archival labor and “discovery” 


DNA, family trees, and acknowledging the role of archives in research 


“The Public's Role 
in \ 


>/ J , 
/Re ords|Schedules 


s_. * it | I ~*£—# oo " 
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Hello everyone and welcome to my new subscribers! 

| wrote a short post late last week, following up on some conversations on Twitter 
about the issue of slavery and the Packard family, finding some who directly (or 
indirectly) participated in slavery and others who actively fought it. Of course, | wrote 
this because all deceased Packards are, in Some way, my ancestors, due to my relation 
to the English immigrant, Samuel Packard, who landed in Massachusetts in 1638. So, 
that was a fun post to write. | also recommend you look at, if you are interested, my e- 
books on U.S. Revolutionary War history. 

Anyway, here’s some articles | read this week that I'd like to share with all of you. If 


there’s any articles you'd like me to include for next week’s newsletter, let me know. 
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. A Twitter moment pulling together recent thoughts on a SNAP (Students and 


New Archives Professionals) discussion on the “invisible labor” of archivists. | say 
“invisible” because it can be perceived that way by some even though it is 
obviously not invisible. 

. An op-ed about the battle of Tamara Lanier to “retrieve daguerreotypes of her 
enslaved ancestors, Renty and Delia, currently held by Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology & Ethnology” which is ignored and dismissed by 
Harvard, which has tried to deny Lanier’s lineage. An important piece to consider 
this week, especially as archives try to have more a social justice focus. 

Mary Koeven writes about non-traditional family trees, focusing on the Harry 
Potter series. In coming days, | aim to build off this with a focus on the Fry and 
Waterfall families, or even Farnsworth, in the Futurama universe, which would 
lead to genealogical issues to be certain! If the link to this article is taking too 
long to load, | recommend you read it on the archived page. 

. Genna Duplisea, the Archivist and Special Collections Librarian at Salve Regina 
University, writes about jobs in New England archives, arguing that “it does not 
seem that the job market in New England is supporting the influx of new 
graduates, or emerging and seasoned professionals. The exponential annual 
increase of digital information alone means...that society needs more archivists.” 
. Judy G. Russell writes on The Legal Genealogist that DNA can be a “basis for 
bringing people together,” further saying that the “genealogical community has 
been hurting, way too much, with way too many people going way too far over 


the top...over the issue of law enforcement access to genealogical databases,” 
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adding that there is nothing wrong with staking out a strong position but it is 
wrong to slam those “who want law enforcement access to genealogical 
information as only being in it for the money or for the headlines.” Basically, her 
point is that serious questions should be resolved, but there shouldn’t be 
personal attacks on each other, saying there are no people that are “good” or 
“bad” but only “folks who see things differently.” Interesting, although | side with 
limits on DNA use on genealogy websites 

In wonderful news, Lonnie G. Bunch III was named as the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian, and is a leading historian in the U.S., spending more than 40 years 
in the museum field, while also previously serving as the founding director of the 
National Museum of African American History and Culture. 

Rebecca, an archivist, writes in her post back from 2012 about how the SAA 
was, in her view, advocating for archives without archivists (using volunteers 
instead), and the danger in that being the case. | also recommend you read the 
‘You didn’t discover that (in the archives)” post on the archives webcomic, called 
“Derangement and Description,” which makes a good point that you can never 
really “discover” something in an archives. 

Sometimes historical artifacts pop up in interesting places, like a 1885 circus 
poster in a Wisconsin bar, although you can’t say it was a “discovery” as an 
article by Brigit Katz of Smithsonian magazine claims, as that promotes a faulty 
view, just like when that idea is applied to libraries or archives. Even so, the 
Smithsonian article, unlike the one in Atlas Obscura which just talks about his 


“research” (but never says where), does acknowledge the role of archives: “a 
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large stamp indicated that the world-renowned circus would be performing in 

Durand on August 17 and, after consulting archival records, Berger was able 

to determine that the year of the show was 1885.” Still, this article never says 

what archives he consulted, although it is implied it was the Circus World 

Museum in Baraboo, Wisconsin, although this is not explicitly said. 

NARA celebrates Walt Whitman's 200th birthday, with Keith Donohue writing that 

there are connections between NARA and Whitman, with iconic images of him in 

their Mathew Brady Photographs of Civil War-Era Personalities and Scenes, and 
working as a Federal Government worker. Furthermore, through a grant, NARA 
has “supported the Whitman Archive's project to collect, annotate, and provide 
access to Whitman's trove of correspondence.” | thought that was pretty 
interesting, to say the least. 

10. Apart from a post by a librarian about why they love their profession, one of the 
more interesting articles | found was an interview last year with David Grann 
about the use of many archival records for his book, Killers of the Flower Moon, 
like the National Archives, Library of Congress, “Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Osage Nation Museum, Oklahoma State Archives and Records Management, 
Texas State Library and Archives Commission, and University of Oklahoma 
Western History Collections.” In the same interview he said that the “branch of 
the National Archives in Fort Worth, Texas, was an essential repository for my 
research,” adding that his “book is born out of archives. It could not have been 
written without the benefit of these collections, and the many archivists who 


kindly guided me to hidden troves.” He also said that perhaps his “most 
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remarkable discovery happened when | told a librarian at the New York City 
Public Library about my research” and to his astonishment, the librarian “told me 
that some members of his family were from Oklahoma and were related to 
several of the victims and the murderers | was writing about” which led toa 
“wealth of information”! So that was interesting. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 4, 2019. 
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Digital archives and a plagiarism battle 


This newsletter’s topics include the ‘Red Summer’, Obama Library, and family history! 


Hello everyone! 


Here’s a Twitter moment | put together about responses to that proposal from 


Twin Cities that libraries should become librarian-less. Some favored it but others did 
not. Also, here’s a post | wrote, for those interested in genealogy, about non-traditional 
family trees in Futurama, one of my favorite shows. 
Here are some articles | found this week | thought I’d share: 
1. Karen Sieber writes about the Red Summer, or the “more than three dozen 
geographically dispersed race riots, lynchings, and other violent attacks targeting 
African Americans in 1919” and a new database visualizing the effects of these 


horrible events. Feel free to check it out. 
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Z. 


4. 


Joshua McCune analyzes three words, one of which is German (Aachen), 
another which is Hawaiian (Aa), and a final one which is English (a). Its a 
combination of genealogy, linguistic analysis, and history. A post I'd definitely 
recommend! 

Julia Azari, an Associate Professor of Political Science at Marquette University, 
arques that the all-digital Obama Library “is a break from tradition. It is clearly a 
nod to contemporary life” and notes how historical scholars are concerned, 
adding that “a transition to online-only resources could come at the cost of one of 
their greatest assets: the knowledge and commitment of the archivists”! She later 
notes how an archivist at the Eisenhower Library “jumped into the research with 
me,” going onto say “historians also use presidential libraries in combination with 
other archival sources... The archivists | worked with were all very professional 
and non-partisan” and that “not all scholars have the time and research funds to 
visit one library...But a big part of the intellectual contribution of libraries is the 
deep expertise of the archival staffs,” ending by saying that “the digitization plans 
of the Obama library may prove to be a vital new turn in access and storage of 
presidential documents....the effort to replace old practices with new ones may 
come at a steep cost.” The debate over the Obama Library continues, as would 
be expected. 

A fun exercise | did earlier this week in response to a fellow librarian asking 
about what a “library band” would be named and what its songs would be, mostly 


using images from The Simpsons and Futurama. Enjoy! 
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5. My tweets about History Day, since | judged the last two days, specifically 
websites and helping others bit with documentaries too. It is something | would 
recommend for all who are interested in history! This is why I’m sending this 
newsletter a little later this week. 

6. Some discussion about why, as a teacher, you shouldn't tell students to buy your 
book on Amazon but should recommend the library. Good tips for all! 

7. Ebony McDonald, an archivist working at LSU Libraries, writes about her 
experience at the Conference of Inter-Mountain Archivists (CIMA) & Society of 
Southwest Archivists (SSA) Joint Annual Meeting in Tucson in May and what it 
meant to her. Always refreshing to see a perspective like this one. 

8. Laura Hedgecock, a genealogist, connects the art of telling family stories to 
neuroscience. Very interesting! 

9. The community of Banning, California demands answers after the firing of the 
staff archivist, Bill Bell, saying that “without Bell — or another qualified archivist 
with broad familiarity of the Pass area — important relics of the city could be 
relinquished from the library’s care”! Great for the community to stand up for an 
archivist like that. I'd hope the same happens in other communities 

10. An ugly battle between an Indiana University-South Bend master’s student Katie 
Madonna Lee and a Wayne State archivist, Alison Stankrauff, the former sueing 
the latter for “plagiarizing an article she co-wrote.” Yikes! The archivist seems to 
be in the wrong here, as the article shows. 

- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 12, 2019. 
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#DNAChat, archives, and MLIS 


A Twitter chat and the archives/library profession 


Hello all! So, as you may or may not know, I’m hosting a #DNAChat this week on 
Twitter, where I’m trying to get 10,000 interactions for a class project and every day I’m 
posting new questions. Today’s questions will be about DNA from a genealogy site 
(GEDMatch) being used for murder case and the privacy implications of DNA tests. On 
Sunday I'll have a question aimed at the library and archives peoples (“How should 
libraries, archives, and other institutions join in the discussion over 4#DNA? What can 
they contribute?”) so feel free to contribute to that, once its posted. 

And with that, here are some wonderful posts from this week. 
1. A fellow librarian asks if the | in MLIS stands for internship and talks about the 
role of such experiences in library careers, while saying that people should not 


despair. So, that part is uplifting! 
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Brian Watson writes about the Digital Transgender Archive and the role of 
“Homosaurus,” a wide-spanning vocabulary in the thousands of words. Very 
interesting, to say the least! 

. Allison Jennings-Roche, my fellow classmate, writes about how you have more 
time in life and library school than you think. Very interesting, to say the least! 

. The British Library talks about their new exhibit on Leonardo da Vinci, 
showcasing his manuscripts, which include some of his most important 
observations, specifically focusing on his “fascination with motion.” 

Rauner Special Collections Library writes about the 100th anniversary of the 19th 
Amendment, and the various records they have available. 

. This article, which was shared by the co-host of Black Pro-Genealogists, True 
Lewis, talks about how the U.S. got its first Black radio station. Although the 
station (WDIA) is still around, my question is: where would the records for this 
radio station go? The Tennessee State Archives? That is a question this article 
does not answer. 

. Another fellow librarian delves into the difference between an “academic” and 
“public” institution, deciding that the library she is working in is a mix of both 
Emily Wros writes about the historiography of library history and other related 
subjects. Another interesting article! 

. Audrey M. Provenzano writes about what photos from 1948 can tell us about 
patients, doctors, and screens. Strangely, archives are not mentioned at all. 


Why? 
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10.In Shreveport, Louisiana, the Louisiana State Exhibit Museum is finally getting its 
new $1.6 million Archives Building, so that’s good news. 
That's all for this week! Until next week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 19, 2019. 
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Archivists, storytellers & documentaries 


An exciting mix of articles in the library, archives, and genealogy fields! Enjoy! 


SITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Hello everyone! I'll soon be writing about my reflections from the #DNAChat | 
recently had, but that is still in progress. 

For this week, here are some articles | found: 

1. Every year, NARA hosied the annual Archivist’s Achievement Awards Ceremony, 
highlighting the achievements of NARA employees, with the ceremony hosted 
two weeks ago. This is especially important at a time that major cuts to NARA 
have been proposed, including the elimination of the National Historical 
Publications & Records Commission. 

2. Aubrey Young writes about the reference interview and its connection to 


“customer service.” A very interesting article indeed! 
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3. Micaela Blei, an acclaimed storyteller, is interviewed by Chris Burns, telling him 
that archivists who learn “more about storytelling can help introduce some new 
tools, but more importantly, remind you that you already have powerful tools that 
you can use with new intention....Realizing that this is something we are already 
good at—and can apply it with an awareness—can be so effective in archives 
work.” 

4. Christian Lauersen talks about libraries as shared public spaces and is a form of 
social infrastructure that ties communities together. This is connected to the need 
for placemaking or “Creating public spaces that promotes people’s health, 
happiness and well being.” 

5. Joy Harjo_was just named the 23rd Poet Laureate of the U.S. She is the first 
indigenous poet (and first from Oklahoma) to serve in the position, as a member 
of the Muscogee Creek Nation. She says, about her honor, that she shares this 
“honor with ancestors and teachers who inspired in me a love of poetry” and that 
she counts “among these ancestors and teachers my Muscogee Creek people, 
the librarians who opened so many doors for all of us, and the original poets of 
the indigenous tribal nations of these lands.” Very exciting! 

6. Alyssa Mkey writes about networking, saying that those with an MLIS should 
begin early in their “careers to maximize their chances at getting their dream 
career either during or after completing their MLIS degree.” Her recommendation 
is to connect, engage, sustain, socialize, and respect those they are establishing 


connections with. 
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7. Robin Brown and Scott Sheidlower write about disabled librarians, how disability 
manifests itself among those who work in libraries, the impact on the job market, 
social dynamics, and suggesting ways forward. 

8. American Ancestors, a branch of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
recently released the GU272 Memory Project which traces “the family histories of 
hundreds of black slaves sold by the Jesuits” who ran Georgetown University in 
1838. A great resource! 

9. Olivia Dorsey Peacock, a genealogist and creative technologist, released ‘Digital 
Black History,’ which is a searchable directory for digital Black History and Black 
Genealogy projects. A wonderful new resource! 

10. South Carolina Educational Television (SCETV) premiered a new “one-hour 
documentary film exploring the history and cultural connections between 
Barbados and South Carolina,” titled “Beyond Barbados: The Carolina 
Connection” on June 20. Very interesting for those interested in drawing 
connections between various places and diversifying existing histories. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 26, 2019. 
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Libraries, archives, and genealogy 


This newsletter’s topics range from job searches to digital archival projects 


@) : 
DO WENEED |: : 


LIBRARIES? 


Hello all, 

There are a number of wonderful articles I’d like to share with you all this week. I’m 
still debating if to do another chat on Twitter in the future, but if | do, I'll let all of you 
know so you can participate if you so choose. 

1. Kerri Milliken gives suggestions on how to do job searching in the library field 

using social media. A very helpful and interesting article! 

2. Alex Cox writes on Find My Past, of all places, about the history of those of 
African descent in British records. Although this article is from a few years ago, it 
is still relevant today! 

3. Unwritten Histories interviews Carly Ciufo, a doctoral candidate at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, who interestingly notes that “I’m rarely 
hidden in an archive, | can tell you that much” and notes that the main sources 
for her “dissertation research are multimedia outlets, built exhibits, and oral 


histories,” interestingly. 
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4. Kerri Milliken writes about how to navigate workplace culture, especially during 
the time you are job searching. A very helpful article! 

5. A story about how a history student uncovered a former burial site for enslaved 
peoples, planning to share these findings with their descendants! | wish there 
was more to this story, but this is still a story that warms your heart. 

6. A post about the importance of baby books when it comes to family history. They 
don't exist for every family, but they can be valuable resources. 

7. Legacy Tree Genealogists put forward the necessary research steps required to 
prove a family legend. Although, family legends are not always true, so perhaps 
they should frame it as more of an open investigation rather than setting yourself 
on the idea you will “prove” the legend to be true. 

8. Dick Eastman writes about a new project being launched by the Tennessee State 
Library & Archives about the Revolutionary War era. Digital humanities are at the 
forefront again, while archives are effectively using their resources to make their 
records publicly available in a digital form. 

9. Roberta Estes writes about how someone can identify unknown parents or other 
individuals using DNA matching. This connects, of course, to my recent 
#DNAChat and other discussions about the role of DNA. 

10. Conrrado writes about the creation of makerspaces in library settings, providing 
various resources on the topic. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 3, 2019. 
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Libraries, archives, and histories 


An excerpt from my blog, my friend's fan fiction, and links to 10 wonderful articles 


Jewish Holocaust Centre 


with your Archivist, Dr 
Anna Hirsh 


Hello all! This week, | began a new blog to dig into my Transylvanian roots, which 
| will be adding to in the days, weeks, and months to come. Here’s an except from that 
post, for your reading enjoyment: 

...| decided to create this blog as well, working to dispel myths about 

Transylvania, while also showing the connection between my ancestors who 

settled in the United States and roots in the “old country” of Eastern 

Europe... The area...Surrounded on all sides by mountains...[is] about 21,000 

square miles, which is equivalent to about 10.1 million football fields... This is a 

region that is broadly misunderstood, at least popularly...My aim is to delve into 

my roots in a place that is the “land beyond the forests,” at least that’s what the 


word Transylvania roughly means. Like any other area, there are many ways to 
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look at the culture and history, and | will try to understand what happened in this 

region in order to put the lives of ancestors into context...! look forward to digging 

into my roots in this important region, which has a “unique cultural history” and is 
constantly in flux, in its entirety! 

On a related note, my friend finished their third fan fiction, titled “A Light of 
Disappointment,” which interlaces positive references to libraries, noting how the 
characters are about to visit a private library (in the next installment of this fan fiction, 
where they can use the vast collections to find out information they are looking for. In 
this fiction, according to my friend, there is no archives or all-encompassing repository 
of knowledge, but instead the knowledge of the world was scattered, meaning that the 
library was their best bet, as it would have knowledge that would fulfill their information 
needs. One of my favorite lines is the next to last one: “Taking inspiration from his 
favorite sea captain, Sea Hawk, Bow exclaimed "Onward to Knowledge!" while 
Glimmer rolled her eyes.” With that, there are a number of wonderful articles. 

1. The Society of American Archivists decided to no longer list unpaid internships in 
their internship directory, a victory for those in the archives profession, a step 
forward in the further valuing of archival labor! As Kate Orazem said on Twitter, it 
is a “small but key step towards ensuring all archives workers make a living 
wage.” | can’t agree more. 

2. Library and Archives Canada released a new collection search tool, allowing 
users to easily search all their collections from one area. Once it is fully 


implemented, this search will cover the over 100 collections they have on their 
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website! This is a great step forward in making their collections available and 
accessible to those who cannot physically travel to Canada to view them. 

Five scholars from the University of California, Los Angeles, write about how 
records that document marginalized communities disrupt previous traditional 
definitions of records, how users of community archives conceive of records, 
seeing them as agents which have the voices of lives of the past and facilitating 
meeting for those who interpret, activate, and access them. They also noted how 
while their findings indicated that records are seen as “dynamic, sentient, and 
generative agents,” they are also seen as haunted in that “dominant historical 
narratives are haunted by their absences.” 

Recently, the Law Library of Congress opened a “new secure storage facility that 
will be home for much of the Law Library’s rare book collection.” They say that 
the opening of this new facility, with 9,000 linear feet of shelving (4 times the 
current existing vault), climate control systems, will improve “collection security 
and access.” It will also allow the library to store its “manuscripts, incunables and 
other very rare and special materials...in the very best conditions possible,” and 
it has two vaults. The size of these spaces allows the library to expand its 
collections as needed in the future! 

. The Music Reference Specialist of the Library of Congress (LOC), Melissa E. 
Wertheimer, recognized the value and fleeting nature of music that she began 
curating and managing the LC Commissioned Composers Web Archive, an idea 
she proposed. Recently, Trevor Owens of LOC interviewed her about her 


progress so far in developing this digital collection. 
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6. Kevin M. Levin writes, in the Smithsonian, about how enslaved workers were the 
backbone of the Confederate war effort, specifically noting the role of such 
enslaved labor at the battle of Gettysburg. 

7. Chris O’Falt writes about the rising prices of the ever-popular Kanopy (a so- 
called “free” alternative to Netflix) is causing libraries, like NYPL, to drop the 
service due to its cost. 

8. Ina bit of an older article, Jon Marcus writes about the revival of handwriting ina 
time that so much is digital. An interesting article, to say the least. 

9. Hanna Roseeen writes about how those in the library field should develop a 
social consciousness and the importance of such a task going forward, giving 
examples of courses, events, and social media to provide a guide. 

10. Laura Hautala writes about the debate over DNA and its usage, saying it can on 
one hand solve crimes, but on the other hand it could lead to privacy issues. This 
is especially interesting to me after my recent #DNAChat on Twitter. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 10, 2019. 
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Social media, archives, and libraries 


Also, are selections from my friend's fan fiction about a "magical library” 


\, OG RY’ 
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"They had come to this place because it had the largest collection of artifacts and writings of the First Ones in all of Etheria, making it an essential 
resource. It was a miracle the library had never been found...The library, damaged...during their last visit...was still being repaired...George unveiled the 
library's catalog...the library once had a paper catalog but now used a digital system of sorts on a computer...Like any good library, it had information which 
presented all points of view and cooperated with all peoples who resisted restrictions on free expression and access to ideas...the library was, in some 
senses, neutral ground. But, of course, no institution can be truly neutral...the library's collections were relatively diverse in terms of language and culture" 
excerpts from "The Library of the Whispering Woods" fan fiction by yours truly (picture of the library from the show is above) 


Hello all! In the above image are some excerpts from my friend's new story about 
a magical, fictional library in “The Library of the Whispering Woods,” a crossover fiction 
combining elements from various show. The image falls under the fair use exception to 
copyright law because it is used for the purpose of comment, and even criticism. 
Anyway, since librarians change lives, and my friend hopes this story helps make the 
roles of librarians clearer, as some in the field have hoped for. It’s not much, but, like 


other publications by this friend, they put a lot of thought into this it. 
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As always, if there is anyone you think would be interested in this newsletter, feel 


free to share this with them. Apart from that, | have ten articles you all might enjoy: 


1. Rachael Woody, an archivist and consultant, writes about the precarity of records 
on social media platforms, her efforts to archive what had put on MySpace in the 
past, along with suggestions for how to preserve your digital content 

2. Beth Daley asks if people misheard Neil Armstrong’s first words on the moon and 
then discussing the power of language, listening, and understanding. A very 
interesting article! 

3. Maarja Krusten writes about her experience as an archivist for NARA, the civil 
rights movement, racism, the FCC’s fairness doctrine, difficult conversations 
about history, and Galleries, Libraries, Archives, and Museums (GLAMs) 
effectively handling history in a way is challenging but necessary. 

4. David McCartney writes about the college town of the State University of lowa 
coming to life thanks to the digitization of past records, including maps, 
newsletters, photographs, and audio recordings! 

5. Alyssa McKey talks about how libraries should be prepared, rather than scared, 
for natural disasters, saying we should be mindful of such disasters, especially 
when they would affect our own lives, meaning we need our own emergency 
preparedness plans in place. 

6. In an article, Lauren notes how she is going back to school for an MLIS degree 
part-time, while working full-time, even if takes her a while. Much of the article is 
about juggling different responsibilities and how to work and go to school at the 


same time, engaging in what is called distance learning. 
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7. Julie Bosman writes, in the New York Times, about Ebony Magazine's archive, 
said to be “the most significant collection of photographs depicting African- 
American life in the 20th century,” which is being auctioned off, with historians 
alarmed by the sale, some worrying about the future of this archive and think a 
private collector may buy the archive, then stash it away, where no one can see 
it! 

8. In the Washington Post, Michael E. Ruane writes about the flood control barriers 
around the National Archives building in Washington, D.C. and the disaster 
preparedness of the building, learning from what has happened in the past. 

9. Historian James Mann, relying on records in the Nixon Presidential Library, notes 
that there was a speech written for President Nixon to give in the event that the 
mission to the moon was a disaster. 

10. Claire Trageser notes how the Lambda Archives holds records of the LBGTQ 
community in San Diego, explaining some of the records they hold, noting that 
this archives “has an extensive library of books by and about members of the 


LGBTQ community, plus thousands of photos.” 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 17, 2019. 
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From libraries to digitization 


Including selections about another magical library, articles about libraries, archives, and digitization 


Hello everyone! | hope you enjoy the above video, about exploring an archival 
record, a mathematical book published in 1598. While the temperatures here in 
Maryland have subsided, my friend's writings have caught on fire, in a sense. What | 
mean is that my friend's most recent fiction story, published yesterday, has been 
viewed over 180 times! | mention this because my friend updated it this morning to 
include a bit about a magical private library, an excerpt I'd like with you all: 

On the last part of their tour, Angella showed them her private library, with books 
and materials of all sizes and shapes. Glimmer had never seen them herself 
because she didn't care much for such intellectual pursuits...Steven and Connie, 
thinking back to the Buddy Buddwick Library in Beach City they had visited...loved 


this most of all...Angella explained the importance of her library, which she had 
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curated herself. "These books mean so much to me personally. Some are diaries 

written by the first settlers on this planet, others are books of spells used by 

sorcerers, histories of Etheria | commissioned during my reign as Queen, and other 
assorted materials | like to read for fun." Turning to Steven and Connie, she handed 
them one thick diary, titled The tale of Rainbow Quartz and Pink Diamond. "I've tried 
to understand what this book means, but from all the Etherian history | know, I've 
never heard of these names ever before. Perhaps you can figure out what it 
means..." She paused and continued. "Just remember to bring it back within the 
next week"...Connie responded radiantly and politely. "Can do, ma‘am!" 

1. Jessica Murray writes in The Guardian about a growing backlash against 
unstaffed libraries across the UK, where unstaffed hours are introduced meaning 
you can “access buildings, even if there are no library staff present, with your 
library card and a pin number and use self-service scanners to return and check 
out books.” The article goes onto say that while some benefits come from this 
policy, “some argue that a library without a librarian isn’t a library at all” and I’d 
say they aren’t wrong! 

2. Kelli Yakabu, a MLIS student at the University of Washington focusing on 
archives, continues the Navigating Workplace Culture series on Hack Library 
Schoo! with a post about the importance of an interview in finding out the culture 
of a place you might be working. 

3. The National, a UAE publication, has an article about an organization in 
Afghanistan, Charmagz, founded by a 27-year-old woman, transforming buses 


into mobile libraries, driving them around Afghanistan’s capital, Kabul, so that 
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young Afghans can “develop and foster a love for critical thought and reading.” 
They stop at each location for a few hours and work to make people understand 
libraries even more. A great program! I’m glad someone shared this article with 
me, so | could include it in this newsletter! 

Rona Sala writes an essay which describes how a photographic archive was 
looted at various times, with looted objects either becoming symbols of a triumph 
or a way to dehumanize an enemy. As Marc Lenot described it on a PhotoHistory 
listserv, reposted on the SAA’s Visual Materials Section by James Eason, “the 
essay focuses also on the phenomenon of pillage by individuals who transfer the 
looted cultural assets to colonial official archives where they are ruled by the 
colonial administration. It thus reflects not only the responsibility of states in the 
process of "knowledge production" and on their role in distorting the past and 
rewriting history.” 

Emily Rastovich, a graduate of the University of Alabama’s Bama by Distance 
MLIS program, writes about the importance of internships in the library 
profession. This article which fits with the others which are part of the Navigating 
Workplace Culture series on Hack Library School. 

Daniel Anderson, in a master’s paper, writes about the role of retention 
schedules in businesses that have knowledge management programs. While this 
is a bit technical for some, | think it is still worth sharing. I’m glad Mr. Anderson 


shared this on the mailing list for the SAA’s Business Archives Section. 
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7. A bit of an older article (from 2015), but still interesting: Margo Anderson writes 
about public management of big data in the 1940s and the historical lessons that 
can come from that. Another good piece to read in the coming days. 

8. I’d also like to mention the summer newsletter of the Society of California 
Archivists, with articles about the Bob Wade Papers in the special collections of 
USC Libraries, about the tens of thousands of photos of San Francisco now 
accessible to the public, the architectural drawings of Claud Beelman, and much 
much more! A great publication to follow. 

9. The Hindustan Times notes how soon (in about 2 months) you will be about to 
download and print the history of Delhi, dating back to the 19th century, as an 
initiative of the Delhi Archives. 

10.A 1775 manuscript, detailing the Headford lands of the St George family, will 
soon travel to “Philadelphia next month on loan from Galway County Council’s 
archive collection.” It will join artifacts from “Ireland, Europe, Australia and the US 
for a major historic exhibition, opening in September, entitled Cost of a 
Revolution: The Life and Death of an Irish Soldier” at the Museum of the 
American Revolution in Philadelphia. 


-Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 24, 2019. 
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Archives, libraries, and storytelling 


10 wondertul articles which cover a swath of topics across the library and archives fields. 
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Hello everyone! | have a number of articles I’d like to share with you apart from my 

friend's new fiction story, covering a number of library and archives topics. Enjoy! 

1. Archivist Ruth Miller of the Center for Jewish History in New York City is 
described as researching the story of a gay Jewish bullfighter from Brooklyn, 
showing the power of archives in uncovering new stories about the past! 

2. Sandra Dick writes about a story of an elephant once kept in the city of 
Edinburgh, Scotland has emerged when looking at the archives of the city, with 
letters of complaint, petition, and so on. It tells the story of “the misery of an Old 
Town baker whose life and business was being wrecked by a very unwanted 


upstairs guest” and the elephant’s importance to history later on. 
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3. SBS News has an article about a “treasure trove of Indigenous recordings 
contained on magnetic tapes by the National Archives of Australia (NAA)” which 
must be digitized by 2025, or else they will be unlistenable, meaning that 
“preserving the remaining 127,000 hours of material yet to be digitised is the 
archive's number one priority.” 

4. Conrrado, an online MLIS student at the University of Washington, has an article 
about the changing nature of libraries, saying they are no longer just “repositories 
of books” but are living rooms of sorts, meaning that there are major issues 
concerning “what personal information we [as information professionals] were 
allowing vendors to access.” They go onto say that while “the public library needs 
to provide as many as possible to help it’s patrons” but they should also “educate 
the public we serve.” It’s a balance, between providing services to the public and 
ensuring that people’s privacy isn’t violated, that public libraries and other 
institutions have to straddle. 

5. Christine Ro notes how libraries across the country have been “providing refuge 
from searing heat and humidity,” resulting in higher visitor numbers and they also 
are fountains of knowledge on climate change, providing “community-level 
examples of resilience” as the ALA acknowledges. 

6. Karla J. Strand has developed a wonderful reading list of resources titled 
“Disrupting Whiteness in Libraries and Librarianship,” which is not only helpful for 
those in the libraries field, but also in archives and elsewhere. It is still being 
added to and updated, so feel free to contact her if you have any further 


resources you would add to the list. 
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7. ABC, an Australian broadcaster, recently showed a color news reel of part of the 
goodwill mission by Apollo 11 Astronauts to Australia, obviously finding it in their 
archives. Again, the importance of archives cannot be overstated. 

8. Paul T. Jaeger and Natalie Greene Taylor write in American Libraries, an ALA 
publication, about how misinformation can affect the future of policy, and how 
information professionals should take action. 

9. Hanna Roseen writes about her experience studying abroad as an MLIS student 
on Hack Library School, the benefits and challenges that a student could face. 
Another interesting article. 

10. Veronica Douglas speaks about rebuilding structures which shape teaching and 
information literacy, with librarians having a role in not upholding existing 
systems seen as oppressive and instead being educators which help build new 
systems. A thought-provoking talk, whether you agree with it or not, as she is 
part of those that engage in what they call “critical librarianship.” 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 31, 2019. 
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That Darned Boles Article, Libraries, and Archives 


Wondertul articles on libraries, archives, and genealogy to keep yourself informed this week. 
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Courtesy of Archivist Memes. 


Hello everyone! | have a number of articles I’d like to share with you this week. 


I’m gutting the previous format and turning this into paragraphs instead. 
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First and foremost | put together a Twitter moment about the response from 
archivists to the horrid article by Frank Boles that the Society of American Archivists 
(SAA) promoted with a brown bag lunch. After outcry from archivists, pointing out the 
flawed argument, which said that archives should not pursue “social justice” as part of 
their missions, the lunch event was cancelled. Although it is not known what will happen 
going forward, this was a positive action by archivists, while some falsely cried “political 
correctness” when this was really about ensuring that someone who spewed hatred, 
especially a former SAA president, was not promoted by archivists and part of a push 
for more diverse perspectives than just from White men. 

Secondly, | wrote a set of articles about my ancestor, Joseph Winfield Packard. 
The first of these articles discussed the mystery of his life, which ended tragically in 
1910 when he was run over by a train, after likely drinking. The one that followed 
showed how family stories of his death were wrong and speculated on what that could 
be the case. Every family has their stories, but you can’t always take them at face value. 
Thirdly, I'd like to share an interview that fellow genealogist Becks Kobel did with Zoe 
Kranik of Hollywood Genes, who is driven in her research by connecting with families, 
her interest in Italian history, the importance of history, the reason behind the naming of 
her blog. | have known about the blogs of Zoe and Becks before, of course, but this 
interview was still interesting and fascinating, so | recommend you check it out. 

Another post | came across this week was by Meredith Farkas. She talks about her 
struggles, experience as a mid-career librarian, and realizing her place in the world. | 


can relate to it a bit as a person new to the library and archives field, but not as much as 
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other people. Still, since there are some librarians who are part of the mailing list for this 
newsletter, | thought I'd include it. 

This week, like always, Hack Library School came out with a set of great posts. 
One person wrote about their search for a job in the library field for six months, trying to 
change their expectations of what they are looking for. Other posts talked about digital 
projects in libraries, the importance of taking classes outside the core curriculum of your 


MLIS program, provided advice for library school students with a focus on experiential 


learning rather than school full-time, and how it shouldn't be a shame that someone is a 
librarian who doesn’t work at a library. 

Finally, apart from the interview with Brad San Martin, Digital Archivist for 
Harlem’s Apollo Theater and the post by Becks about the Kobel v. Kobel case, the 
ramifications for herself, and what it means of her, there was an interesting post by 
Suzanne Isaacs, Community Manager of the National Archives Catalog. She noted how 
you can refine your search by record group, a new feature that NARA is trying out on 
their catalog. 

And that’s it, folks! Enjoy the rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 7, 2019. 
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New resources, archives, and the reality of libraries 


There are a slew wonderful and disconcerting stories, covering new record releases, my 
new fiction stories, and much more! 

Hello everyone! 

There are so many wonderful stories | want to share with you. Apart from a post 
on one of my family history blogs about my “badass ancestor” (as you could call her), 
Elizabeth Packard, there have been some wonderful developments. For one, 158 
federal records were recently declassified including diaries about the Korean war, Salk 
(Polio) Vaccine Files, “Pentagon Papers” Investigation Files, and Nixon White House 
tapes from 1971 to 1973, the latter of which can be accessed on the Nixon Library 
website, again showing the importance of these institutions. Secondly, one of my fellow 
genealogist friends shared a wonderful resource, a UK soundmap, recording various 
sounds from their homes and environments from 2010 to 2011. Thirdly, the Library of 
Congress (LOC) issued a challenge to transcribe 1,000 pages and it was easily 
transcended, with almost 3,000 people contributing so far! 

Apart from that, this past week, my friend published two fan fictions, both of 
which mentioned archives. In the first one, a group of evil characters look up specific 
words in their archival records, with their findings confirming their suspicions, enraging 
them enough to begin launching a fleet of warships to wipe out those that opposed 
them. In the second one, the story focuses on an underwater archive where beings can 
find “answers” and help them on their “quest for knowledge.” This place has glowing 
records, control panels, various screens, and digital video, along with holographic 


projection, including recordings from those had visited the place in the past. They then 
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escape on a winged character who brings them to safety after they “unintentionally 
triggered the process which...destroy[ed] this repository of knowledge.” Even one of the 
characters was sad to see the knowledge disappear, trying to ask about what would 
happen to it, although another one saved copies on a flash drive. As such, whenever 
possible my friend says they try to incorporate libraries and archives into their stories, 
which they said they would soon end, re-focusing their efforts on other endeavors. 

There were also some other articles I'd like to share. These include the story of 
Dr. Mary Walker, Civil War Surgeon, deriving from NARA catalog records, Kalev 
Leetaru writing in Forbes (of all places) that computer science could learn something 
from library and information science as it focuses on the “concept of societal harm” and 
“community engagement,” and Ryan Moore writing about U.S. bases in Thailand during 
the Vietnam War and the connection to Agent Orange. LOC clearly had some fun, not 
only animating some old posters from the turn of the 20th century, but shared pictures 
of hotels and motels from their collections, and about Thoreau’s view of the railroad, 
using an assortment of LOC records! Also of interest was the recap of the recent 
conference of the American Association of Law Libraries by Elizabeth Osbourne, legal 
reference librarian at the Law Library of Congress. 

| also think it is worth sharing that tomorrow, from 12-1, the Society of Georgia 
Archivists will host a “Twitter chat about controversial materials in archives and special 
collections” using the hashtag #sogachat. Additionally, the post by Sharon McMeekin 
about the Digital Preservation Coalition was interesting, and the Archivist Salary 


Transparency Open Spreadsheet created by a group of archivists, showing “data on 
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salaries in different locations and contexts” after the recent SAA conference is a great 
resource as well! 

Of course, there were a slew of stories which were a bit depressing. Firstly, a 
publisher of fake journals made efforts to evade detection. Secondly, MacMillan 
announced a two-month embargo on library e-books. Thirdly, librarians who have faced 
crisis say the problem is not their catalogs but something else, although this one shows 
the circumstances libraries find themselves in. Finally, National History Day sent me an 
email this morning asking for donations since their relationship with Weebly, which had 
provided their website-create platform for 10 years, “abruptly ended” this past spring. 
According to them, they are working with a developer to “design our own website 
creation platform that will be ready for students to use by November 1, 2019” but it will 
cost, in total $150,000. | would say that donating for that cause is definitely worth it, and 
| say that as a person who previously made websites! 

That's all for this week. Have a great rest of the week, everyone! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 14, 2019. 
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Libraries, fiction writing, and archives 


A mix of a movie review, fiction writing with archival themes, and articles about libraries 
and archival topics 
Hello everyone! 
There were a number of wonderful articles and posts I'd like to share with you 


this week. First and foremost, I’d like to share my review of Emilio Estevez’s film, The 


Public, which brought in less than $1 million (since it was effectively an indie film), 
although that shouldn’t dampen anyone’s enthusiasm for the film! | had meant to publish 
this back in April, but it was never published, so | thought it was time to publish it now! 
While the film clearly has issues, it definitely portrays librarians and libraries a lot more 
positively than most popular culture. In coming weeks, I'll review other mentions of 
libraries (and archives) in popular culture. 

This past week my friend finished up their fiction writing for the time being, with a 
final short story where the evildoers are defeated and they are in the process of 
building...an archives! This, of course, puts a smile on the face of some characters, 
while other contribute their personal collections to the archives itself, as it becomes a 
new institution of knowledge on the fictional planet. That has been one of my friend's 
goals so far, in writing such stories, to incorporate archival and library themes into their 
works, as | noted in my newsletters on August 14th and July 24th. 

Other than the movie review and fiction writing, I’d like to highlight a number of 
interesting posts from Hack Library School. One post is vital especially for those just 


entering the field, talking about how to deal with negative/hostile work environments. 
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Another focuses on prepping for grad school and a final one focuses on an MLIS 
internship, which many have to engage in as they complete their programs. 

I’d also like to point out, apart from the article, “Finding Aid Aggregation ata 
Crossroads,” about changes in archival description, are a set of articles from the Journal 
of Contemporary Archival Studies. The first of these focuses on the creation of a digital 
archive by Miss Porter's School in Farmington, Connecticut, one of the few college prep 
schools that has an archive. The second is about how social networks are used in Arab 
national archives. It examines what social platforms are used, how the content from the 
platforms is archived, commonly used social media platforms, and recommendations to 
“develop a social media strategy...diversify the archival content published and shared 
on social media, and to create a social media team responsible for planning and 
implementing the archives’ social media strategy. The third article is about how social 
forces, users and uses, subjects of web archives, and technical agents overlap and 
interact when it comes to web archiving. The article, by Amy Wickner of UMD Libraries, 
argues that there should be “a critical approach to web archiving recognizes 
relationships and blended roles among stakeholders” while also acknowledging “the 
value of creative reuse as an important aspect of preservation.” 

That's all for this week. | hope everyone has a great rest of the week! 


-Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 21, 2019. 
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Libraries, popular culture, and archives 


A review of library depictions in popular culture and discussing controversial archival materials! 
Hello everyone! | hope your week is going well, so far. It’s a bit rainy where | am 


now, but | hope its sunny and bright where you all are. 


Location: Buddy Buddwick Public Library, Beach City Location: New New York Public Library, New New York 


Anyway, | have a few posts I'd like to share with you all. The first of these is my 
review of two fictional libraries, one in the popular cartoon show, Steven Universe (on 
the left in the above photo), and the other in the now-defunct show, Futurama (on the 
right in the above photo). Since | like both so much, | thought I’d write about both! | start 
by reviewing the New New York Library in Futurama, in a 2001 episode which ends up 
promoting local library use! The other, in Steven Universe, at the Buddwick Public 
Library, employs a librarian stereotype, the “shush” stereotype, but still ends up showing 
libraries positively, most accurate to reality. It’s part of a continuing series where I'll look 
at portrayals of libraries (and archives) in popular culture, highlighting those especially 
which have been overlooked in past analyses. | hope you enjoy it! 

I’d also like to share a collection of tweets | put together about that chat of 
archivists on Twitter focused on controversial archival materials. While | didn’t want to 


participate, | thought it was worth putting together for one since it was originally 
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promoted on digests of various SAA sections (SNAP; Issues & Advocacy; Reference, 
Access & Outreach; Research Libraries). Secondly, it was worth mentioning because 
some of the tips that archivists use may be helpful to people later on! 

Apart from that, I’d like to highlight two posts in Hack Library School. The first 
focuses on preparing for your LIS degree, even as an undergraduate! The second 
focuses on making sure you schedule smartly, for success later on. But, there’s more 
than that, of course. There’s also a book, The Bad Ass Librarians of Timbuktu which is 
being made into documentary, following “the true story of a group of librarians who 
undertook a daring cultural evacuation to save ancient texts from Al Qaeda”! So, that 
should be pretty interesting, to say the least. 

Finally, there’s a post about Family Tree magazine recycling old articles with 
attribution, following subscribers, and the hidden importance of maps, one of my favorite 
types of documents. With that, that’s all for this week. If you have any articles you'd like 
to suggest or have any other ideas for how | can make this newsletter better, please let 
me know, because I’m relatively new to this whole thing. 

Hope everyone has a great rest of the week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 28, 2019. 
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Magical libraries, book panic, and archives 


| review fictional libraries, along with various articles about libraries and archives 
Hello everyone! | hope you had a great Labor Day Weekend. I'd like to begin my 


newsletter with a recent post on my blog which continues my series of reviewing recent 


depictions on libraries in popular culture. 


Carmen studies at a library on V.LLE. island (somewhere in the Canary Islands) Bow freaks out about his lies falling apart at his dad's library in the Whisipering Woods 
| looked at two of my favorite shows, She-Ra and the Princesses of Power and 
Carmen Sandiego. The first one of these was the season 2 finale of She-Ra and was 
mainly based in a library. Of course, this would one of the most positive depiction of 
libraries in cartoon animation I’ve seen so far, with the main plot focused on a library in 
a mystical woods, with one of the main characters revealing his secret that his dads run 
a library there and are serious scholars on the planet’s first settlers. During the course 
of the episode, the library is wrecked by a monster, but they figure out a message, and 
move on. My favorite line of the episode is uttered by one of the characters, Glimmer, 
who tells Adora that "we have to find Bow and get him out of this...uh...library?" Anyway, 
the library depicted here is welcoming, full of Knowledge, but more about research, 
making it a bit like an archive, which my friend wrote about in their fan fiction. Apart from 


that, there are mentions in two past Carmen 
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Sandiego shows of libraries, but they mainly just use them as a backdrop, as in the first 
one (Where on Earth is Carmen Sandiego?) it is literally just a plot point, while in the 
newer one (Carmen Sandiego) it is just part of Carmen’s studying there while in the the 
VILE crime school. | feel that reviews like this are important because it can be used to 
bring more people into the library field, while also making those who are in the field 
aware how libraries are depicted in popular culture so they can call for better 
representation going forward. 

There are also some articles I'd like to talk about. The first of these is an article in 
Smithsonian magazine focuses on the book scare in the 19th century that contaminated 
books in library would spread disease, not only leading to panic, but also demonized 
libraries, tied with a fear of public libraries themselves. Some books were even burnt for 
the idea they would spread disease. The ideas that books could spread disease was 
dismissed by the early 20th century, proven to be a falsehood, while the idea still 
lingered around in parts of the medical profession into the 1940s! | thought this article 
was definitely worth mentioning in this newsletter because it shows that public libraries 
have faced challenges in the past and it can be, at times, a rocky ride. 

I’d also like to talk about a few recent posts on NARA blogs. In the first of these is a post 
on about a rulebook on football in the Hoover Presidential Library’s records, which is bit 
interesting. While the post highlighting the photographs of Mount Vernon in NARA’s 
holdings was fascinating, telling the history of such a historic landmark, | liked the one 
about pneumatic tubes. | didn’t know they were once a “ubiquitous feature of Federal 
buildings both in Washington, DC, and around the country” or that the Pneumatic Tube 


Service operated in the Post Office Department from 1892 to 1953, overseeing 
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“underground networks of pneumatic tubes, which used compressed air to swiftly send 
mail around several major cities in the United States,” with paper that could go up to 35 
miles an hour! It comes as no surprise then, that pneumatic tubes facilitated NARA’s 
reference service startling in the 1930s but this ended long ago, with those remaining 
were removed “during a major building renovation in the early 2000s.” | guess we can 
have huge tubes like in Futurama. Oh well. The only place you see them, anymore, is at 
banks. Times have definitely changed, without a doubt. 

I’d like to end this newsletter with a few other posts. One is the beginning of a 
community transcription campaign by the Library of Congress of “notebooks and letters 
of folklorist Alan Lomax, his family, fellow musicians, colleagues, and collaborators,” 
documents which serve as a bedrock of “understanding of 20th-century American and 
Caribbean folk music.” I’d recommend you contribute if you haven't already. I’d also like 
to mention the annual report of the Native American Archives Section (NAAS) of the 
Society of American Archivists. In the report they note that they continue to press for 
“meaningful relationships between Tribal archival professionals and the SAA,” helping 
archivists implement the Protocols for Native American Archival Materials(PNAAM), 
expanding outreach, while clarifying any misunderstandings about PNAAM despite the 
fact they continue to face obstacles in promoting awareness to this standard. As such, 
they have worked with others, like the Human Rights Archives Section (HRA), trying to 
create more forums to ask how archival professionals “affect historical research and 
representation, especially with regard to disenfranchised people and marginalized 
communities.” Clearly, there is work going forward, but the work of NAAS and other 


allies within SAA should be praised, without a doubt. 
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That's it for this week. Hope you all have a good week! 
-Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 4, 2019. 
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Love in the library, FamilySearch, and archivists 


In this newsletter, | share my recent review of two fictional libraries, my current projects, 


and an upcoming archivist discussion, among much more! 


Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. 

A couple days ago | continued my reviews of fictional libraries and highlighted 
two movies where love is sparked in a library setting: the 1998 movie, The Truman 
Show and the second Harold and Kumar movie. With that, if there’s any movies or 
shows you’d like me to write about, which have library scenes, let me know, as | can 
certainly do those next. 

Apart from that and my research bust in researching Packards in Tennessee, I'd 
like to highlight my ongoing project, to learn more about FamilySearch’s use of prison 
labor to index records. | am using the site, MuckRock, where you can make public 
records requests. So far, | have had one success, in getting a copy of a contract 
Summit County (Utah) Jail has with FamilySearch, and | hope to get more copies of 
records in the coming days. But that isn’t the only project | have going on. | also have 
created a “virtual cemetery” on Find A Grave of U.S. slaveowners and those who stood 
against slavery, which anyone can add to, if they have a Find A Grave account, in an 
effort to counter adoring bios on the pages of slaveowners. Of course, schoolwork takes 
priority and | only do these projects in my free time. 

I’d also like to point out a discussion by SNAP, the group of new archivists and 


professionals, happening tomorrow (with the #snaprt hashtag) where there will be a 
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discussion of “age and power dynamics in the archival work environment” which sounds 
pretty interesting! 

Otherwise, there are various articles I’d like to highlight. One is from the Archivist 
of the United States, David Ferriero, focusing on the groundbreaking ceremony of a 
major renovation and expansion project of the Truman Presidential Library. The second 
is a discussion of self-serve libraries. I’m relatively skeptical of them, although this 
article seems to try and portray them positively. It ties to the third article, a focus on how 
machine learning (a subset of A.I.) can be applied in archival settings. 

Finally, I'd like to highlight a post by Rachael Woody who tries to counter 
devaluation of archivists not only by those outside the profession, but those inside the 
profession itself! This includes a response to SAA sessions, the importance of including 
a salary range on job postings, along with recommendations for what the SAA and SAA 
council can do to better support archivists. 

That's all for this week’s newsletter. | hope you all have a great rest of the week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 11, 2019. 
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A glowing book and the wonder of archives 


| focus on two posts this week, NARA's new Digital Preservation Framework, and much more! 
Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a good week. Apart from two posts | 
published this week, | have a set of wonderful articles I’d share. 
Continuing my series reviewing fictional libraries, | focused on a scholarly library 


in a 1980s animated show, which is central to the plot of one of the episodes. At one 


point, some of the characters end up finding a literally glowing book in the “inner library,” 
which seems like a stereotypical archives (which is rarely accurate in reality), 
connecting to what | wrote about records in some 1990s films, and they save the day. 
Also, the librarian is an old man, literally with a beard, yet another stereotype, all too 
common unfortunately, like the archivist (or are they are librarian), Madame Nu, in 
Attack of the Clones, a 2002 Star Wars film. Despite these negatives, it is unique this 
whole episode actually focuses on a library, as there aren’t many other examples of a 
library as a central part of an animated episode I’ve found so far, so this makes it 
unique. Next week, | may continue this series of focusing on depictions of libraries in 
popular culture, or | might complete my post about preservation of digital records on an 
old Weebly website | made for a National History Day project a couple of years ago. | 
haven’t completely decided yet! 

| also wrote a short article looking at some places across the U.S. which have 
“Packard” in the name, as | am thinking of wrapping up that genealogy blog. So, its a 
good continuation of research on the Packard line, and hopefully it helps some people. 
It connects to Judy Russell’s recent post about how genealogical questions can easily 


be answered just be turning the page. 
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I’d also like to highlight the Digital Preservation Framework recently posted by 
NARA on GitHub. David Ferriero argues that this framework, which has been released 
for public comment, consists of the agency’s “approach to determining risks faced by 
electronic files, and our plans for preserving different types of file formats” with 
comments between September 16 through November 1, 2019 on GitHub. He also adds 
that digital preservation is critical to implementing their strategic plan and implementing 
the agency’s goal of transitioning Federal business and recordkeeping practice to a 
“fully electronic environment and...end the National Archives’ acceptance of paper 
records by December 31, 2022.” He further notes that they are trying to ensure their 
process for “identifying and mitigating risk in the electronic records that we preserve and 
make accessible is as transparent as possible” and notes that after comments end on 
November 1, 2019, NARA staff will “take all the feedback and update the matrix and 
plans, incorporating the comments’ with final versions released, then adapted as 
needed. | think it’s also worth noting that some historians have voiced their concerns, 
while others have just made general comments so far. 

I’d like to end this newsletter by highlighting two posts on Hack Library School, 
one comparing the library community and communal library, and another focusing ona 
student who just began library school. I’d also to highlight a post which summarizes an 
archives workshop in July, and a post about how records management is not dead. 
That’s all for this week. | hope you have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 18, 2019. 
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The power of libraries and genealogy 


| focus again on a fictional library, a genealogical challenge, and genealogy, archives, 
and libraries news! 


Hello everyone! | hope you are having a good week. 


The first post I’d like to share is a continuation of my series looking at depictions 
of libraries in popular culture, with a strong focus on animated series, although I'll look 
elsewhere later on. This week | wrote about the power of card catalogs and libraries in 
the well-regarded Japanese anime, Revolutionary Girl Utena, which aired on television 
over 22 years ago in 1997. This series is very unique in that there are so many 
episodes with settings in libraries (with one of these scenes shown above), more than 
any other animated series I’ve seen to date, perhaps apart from Futurama. 

With that, we get to the second topic of the newsletter this week. | began 
researching into the enslaved people owned by Zachariah Packard, a slaveowner in 
New England of all places, which is curious considering, compared to Virginia or North 
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Carolina, slaveowning in Massachusetts was much rarer, although not impossible. | felt 
disappointed at the end of the post, but Matthew Stowell, of the Plainfield Historical 
Society, found some records, and | went down a rabbit hole, finding much more! 

With that, I’d like to mention an article by a fellow genealogist, Adina, challenging the 
social customs in the genealogy field that you can only be of a “certain age” to do 
genealogy, clear ageism which can easily be disproved without question. As | said on 
Twitter, my favorite line is, “so what is the right age to begin genealogy? The right age is 
whenever you're ready, and the earlier the better.” It’s so true! 

Apart from that, I’d like to mention the Library of Congress (LOC) hosting a page 
showing how the Supreme Court has interpreted the Constitution over the years. If you 
haven't looked at their page, I’d highly recommend you check it out. Also, while this 
article is a bit old, | loved this article by Brad Houston who noted that a records center is 
not an archives (Since some records were semi-active), which counters what Samantha 
Cross, an archivist said: that it was a “physical archive” in her short review. Additionally, 
there are some great articles about librarians fighting rises in e-book pricing, Audible 
putting captions on e-book narrations without getting the go-ahead from book 
publishers, focus on Spanish legal documents held by LOC, and an article noting that 
the oldest continuously operating library in the world is located in...an Egyptian 
monastery, which honestly is not much of a surprise. 

That's all for this week! Hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 25, 2019. 
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"Library time" and news from the archives and library worlds 
| continue my series reviewing libraries in popular culture and highlight a recent chat about the 
critical role of libraries and archives, and relevant articles and posts in both fields! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. 

This week | continued my “libraries in popular culture” series, focusing on another 
animated show: Adventure Time. Unlike some of the other shows | have written about, 
there is extensive use of libraries in this series, with the library as a specific location that 
characters go to learn more and helps in the general storyline. Of course, the librarian 
shushes the characters, a common stereotype used in popular culture (like the Steven 
Universe episode with a library), sadly. However, their experience in the library is 
relatively positive and there is nothing negative about the library otherwise, so in that 
way, it can be praised in depicting a library. In some ways, it is even better than other 
depictions of libraries | have seen in other media. | may look at other fictional and 
magical libraries in the coming week, or perhaps | will write about something else 
entirely. | haven’t quite decided yet. 

Additionally, I'd like to share my Twitter Moment which summarized the critical 
library/critical archives chat on September 24th. Various topics were discussed, like 
asking how those in both professions, archives and libraries, can generate greater 
solidarity, the issues with short-term projects, how organizations in both professions can 
mitigate harm and advocate for workers, how to shift the perception that contingent 
work is necessary, and how supervisors can help those new to the field. 

With that, I’d like to highlight that October is American Archives Month and today 


is “ask an archivist” day! | participated in the latter last fall and may see what archivists 
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have to say on the topic. Otherwise, I’d like to share a post on NARAtons, a blog of the 
National Archives, focusing on how digitized records are added to the National Archives 
Catalog, and a few posts from Hack Library School. The first of these says you can 
confront the idea you are an “imposter” in the profession by being confident in yourself, 
the opportunity of attending a non-library conference, and another focusing on the 
support systems you can have while attending library school. 

Apart from that, I’d like to highlight the huge announcement of Chicago’s public 
library system going fine-free, a growing trend among libraries, a way to avoid libraries 
from becoming a way for the poor and disenfranchised to be persecuted. There’s also 
some interesting propaganda maps from the geography and map division of the Library 
of Congress over the years, a review of “Musical Passage,” a_ new digital humanities 
project focusing on Jamaica and Caribbean culture, by my colleague, Christina Taylor 
Gibson, and an opinion, in Bloomberg, of all places, about how vinyl, magazines, and 
books will not go away, despite some thinking they will. There were also stories about a 
2011 graduate from the UMD MLIS program doing some fascinating archival work in 
Mexico and an article questioning the dogma of Banned Books Week. Although I’m not 
as keen on Foucault as the latter article, | still think it’s worth highlighting a critique of 
something promoted by libraries and the ALA without as much as a second thought. 
That’s all for this week. 

| hope everyone has a great rest of their week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 2, 2019. 
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Family history, records, and archival description 


A continuation of my pop culture reviews, a new anti-racist archival description, and 
interesting articles in various fields 


Hello, everyone! | hope you are all having a wonderful week. 


"If the case files are down there, I'll find them. | won't let V.I.L.E. rob the truth from me" 


| thought I'd first highlight my new blogpost which reviews the recent season of 
Carmen Sandiego (a screenshot from which is shown above) which has, unlike other 
shows, themes of family history and records interwoven throughout. Sure, you could say 
it is a “kid’s show” but the fact is that it confronts a lot of “adult” themes, making it clear it 
is trying to bring in an audience not only of children but also of adults. The whole 
season is about Carmen finding out more about her past since she has no memory of 
her past, not finding out the truth until the end of the season after confronting her new 


partner-in-crime and former instructor, Shadowsan, with information about his mission 
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to Argentina. In the process, there is also themes of record destruction, and distortion of 
records by the record creator to exclude certain details, reminding me of those 1990s 
Hollywood films | reviewed a while back. 

Now, this brings us to a list of anti-racist archival description resources I'd like to 
mention to you all if you aren’t aware of them already. Originally promoted in the 
Women’s Archivists Section of SAA (Society of American Archivists), and later in the 
Description Section, this list of resources is, according to the Anti-Racist Description 
Working Group of Archives for Black Lives in Philadelphia, otherwise known as A4BLIP, 
the result of a two-year process, consisting of “metadata recommendations, an 
annotated bibliography, and an extensive bibliography, which aim to provide archivists 
with strategies and frameworks for creating anti-oppressive archival description, as well 
as for auditing repositories’ existing description for anti-Black racism.” They can be 
reached at a4blip@gqmail.com. An interesting resource to keep in mind going forward! 
With that, we move onto an interview with Jenn Parent, Reference Archivist at the 
Museum of Flight, by a chapter of the SAA, talking about their collections and 
educational offerings, mainly answering reference inquiries, which she says “are mostly 
related to photo requests and general research/reference” while she also, when she has 
time, “process and catalog archival collections” because she loves processing, along 
with contributing to outreach efforts. The Museum itself has archival collections which 
“contain materials that document the entire evolution of manned flight, from the Wright 
Brothers to modern jet travel to space exploration,” a wide collection. While she states 
that she likes “continuously learning and encountering material that sparks an interest,” 


she says that her favorite part of her job is “being able to successfully guide a 
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researcher and help fulfill their information need, especially when they reach out to me 
with what they may think is a long shot.” It's something that archivists should strive for to 
the best of their ability! 

I’d also like to mention some interesting articles like one with a person who is a 
hacker/archivist noting how there is “practically no place someone can try to keep 
secure or keep private that does not have vulnerabilities through cyber networks,” a 
review of the archives program Dspace, observations from a conference of Canadian 
archivists, and suggestions inclusive processing of indigenous collections. Hack Library 
School has some interesting articles this week, focusing on a meeting with a delegation 
of Russian librarians, thoughts on what an ideal MLS would look like, and sneakily 
observing a reference desk at a local library. 

And that’s it for this week. | hope you all have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


P.S. | know | sent my last newsletter at 6:34 PM last week, but | meant to send it around 


this time, so I'll try to make sure | send it around 4-4:30 PM in future weeks. 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 9, 2019. 
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Managing records, genealogy, and libraries 


This week's newsletter focuses on topics in the archives, library, and genealogy worlds, 
along with much more! 

Hello everyone. | hope all of your weeks are going well. 

I’d like to focus on, this week, two “moments” | created on Twitter. The first of 
these focuses on Lisa Haralampus's in-depth response about federal records 
management. It is great that someone with her expertise and knowledge is working with 
NARA, the type of people that should be working for that federal agency. Some of the 
stuff she said was relatively technical, but I’m glad that she engaged in a discussion 
with me, and other users, on Twitter. 

The second moment focuses on a new subsidiary or property of Ancestry.com, 
called AncestryHealth, turning the company into a psuedo-healthcare company. Of 
course, this will allow the company to amass more personal information, raising the 
questions of how that information will be handled and why this expansion is even 
necessary. 

That brings me to some articles | saw this week. Apart from calls in Hack Library 


School calling for library science and social work to collaborate more and issues with 


library policy, there was a wonderful post by Rachael Woody, a member of the SAA’s 
Committee on Public Awareness (COPA), compiling a list of resources to “help use[,] 
identify and articulate the value of archives.” With that, it connects to an article about 
how ancient scrolls buried by the eruption of Mount Vesuvias can now be read again 


and a few articles in the Journal of Contemporary Archival Studies. The latter includes 
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an assessment of Wikimedia projects at medium-sized institutions and a financial 
analysis of art historical records. 

Finally, there were some articles which highlight positives and negatives in the 
library world. Libraries in Milwaukee are removing their toxic receipt paper and aiming to 
boost literacy with mini-libraries in laundromats, while the public libraries across the 
country are removing their late fees. Another article | found focused on accessibility 
problems at a new Queens Public Library branch, since fiction sections were only 
available via stairs but are now being moved to a more accessible location. 

With that, my newsletter is concluded. Hope you all a great rest of the week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 16, 2019. 
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A new NARA tool, e-books, archives, and stories we tell 


This newsletter focuses on the archives and library worlds while noting some recent 
stories my friend wrote! 

Hello everyone! 

| hope you are having a great week so far. 

| have a few articles I’d like to share this week. For one, there’s a post by NARA’s 
Chief Innovation Officer, Pamela Wright, writing about their new Record Group Explorer. 
She writes that while the agency’s holdings are vast, this tool allows a way into NARA’s 
holdings, able to see holdings within a Record Group, and able to easily become a 


“Citizen Archivist.” | think it’s worth giving this tool a try. 


There were also a host of stories about e-books. Some focused on their role in 
local libraries and one focused on the King County (WA) Library System no longer 
purchasing MacMillan e-book titles. This is one of the fraught areas for libraries, as it is 
something they can control, more than commercial algorithms, as you probably all 
know. Of course, print books are not going away, but the role and place of e-books is 
still in contention. As the years go by, libraries will continue to be confronted with this 
and the role of these e-books (or e-resources), whether they can afford them or not, 
especially in a time that many of these institutions have strapped budgets. 

Speaking of books and stories, I'd like to plug two magical fantasy fictions my friend 
wrote recently if you are into that thing. In the first one, “Crystal Gems Under Threat: 
V.I.L.E.'s Devious Plan and Adora's Unusual Fascination,” my friend picks up where they 
left off (“For the Honor of Etheria”), with characters facing a new challenge when a 


mysterious woman wants Steven to come with them and have the challenge of facing 
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“the common enemy of evil” without disagreement or division. In the second one, 
“Carmen, Pearl, and Adora’s Unexpected Sugary Horror,” these characters go to Japan 
to investigate a disturbance, learning about themselves, find new friends, but what 
happens them scars them for life, all part of this tale of discovery, horror, and 
companionship. My friend said they'll try to incorporate some library and archives 
elements into future stories, but they don’t seem to be going that direction. 

I'd also like to highlight some posts about news in the archives world. 
Specifically, there was a post by a person leaving their job as an outreach archivist, 
which they love, and their experiences, and others which are broader. For the latter, 
there is an interesting discussion of how data counts as a form of collections, the 
difference between archivists and records managers, updates in the web archiving 
realm, and a recap of lessons learned from a community web archiving program. 

That’s all! Hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 23, 2019. 
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Archivists, librarians, and spooky tales 


A set of articles about archives and libraries for you to read on Halloween! 


Mareeline wishes you... 


Happy Halloween! 
Don't Let The Vampires Bite! 


Hey everyone! | hope your week is going great so far. | was going to send this 


yesterday, but | decided to send it this morning instead, with this “scary” above image. It 
shows Marceline “Marcy” the Vampire Queen, one of my fav characters from Adventure 
Time, biting Princess Bonnibel “Bonnie” Bubblegum at the end of the episode “Red 

Starved.” At the time, Bonnie was her ex-girlfriend and but becomes her girlfriend in the 


series season finale. There’s more to the story than this, of course, but | don’t want to 
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go off on a tangent here. As a reminder, | wrote about the show and libraries back in 
September, and | felt the above image directly connects with Halloween, so it seemed 
appropriate. The original image | had chosen for this post seemed a bit too scary, so | 
replaced it with this one, which is still a bit jarring. 

Anyway, with that out of the way, there are a number of great articles I’d like 
share with you. One post focuses on the Ask an Archivist day back on October 2nd, and 


people’s thoughts on the day, using the SAA account to raise awareness of the 


resources of the professional organization. Moving over the realm of libraries, there are 
posts about medical librarian Megan Rosenbloom, the complicated role of the modern 
public library, and two posts on Hack Library School. The first is about finding 
community with your MLIS degree and the other is about the academic and professional 
elements of that same degree. | also found an article which ranked 50 fictional librarians 
pretty interesting, most of which embody awful librarian stereotypes, like those in 
Ghostbusters, It’s a Wonderful Life, National Treasure (actually an archivist, not a 
librarian), and The Time Traveler's Wife (actually a positive depiction), but not those in 
any of the series | have reviewed on my blog. Perhaps this was because they stuck to 
films and comics, but it does limit the usefulness of this list. 

I'd also like to plug my friend's new magical fantasy fiction, “Lapis and Peridot’s 
Talk Show, Carmen’s Desperate Move, and A Return to Japan.” There isn’t any 
mention of libraries or archives, but this sets the scene for my friend's new fiction 
chapter which will have two huge battles, each on different sides of the world, so they 
tell me. It also involves the classic fight of good against evil, along with a description of 
Japanese chess, shogi, and a talk show hosted by two of my friend's characters, which 


was worthwhile challenge to write. Its a magical 
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world, but my friend says they tried to add in some realistic elements like these, which 
grounded it in actual cultural customs, to make it more relatable. Also, my friend noted 
they published a book of their fiction stories, Unexpected Dimensional Drift, if you are 
interested in that as well. 

That’s all for now! Hope you all have a great rest of the week and weekend to come! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 31, 2019. 
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Archives and a new fictional narrative 


For this newsletter, | focus on posts about the archival field and a fictional work my 
friend published last night 
Hello everyone! | hope your week is going well so far. 
There’s a number of articles I’d like to share with you all about the archives field. There 
was an interesting interview with Jacqueline Seargeant, Global Archive Manager of 
John Dewar & Sons Ltd. She manages the company’s business archives, which 
connects to its brand identity and developments, while they also have extensive 
museum collections, showing that archives can still be seen as important to for-profit 
entities, although most of us likely won't go that route. On a more fascinating note was 
Nathan Sentancce’s article reviewing a book by poet Dr. Natalie Harkin, Archival- 
Poetics, noting how official archives have “the power to sustain and reproduce” colonial 
violence, specifically noting archives in Australia. This article made a good point that 
“archives are unreliable witnesses, especially here on these lands of invasion and 
occupation” meaning that they are “full of misremembered histories, partial truths, and 
falsifications...propaganda machines for the settler fantasy.” Even so, they note how 
there is truth within archives, some records holding “damning evidence of atrocities 
committed” against indigenous peoples, and how some "archivists see themselves as 
“gatekeepers and defenders of the archives enforcing colonial bureaucracies that 
impede access to the information in archives.” This book specifically notes how colonial 
surveillance is the “foundation of many state archives.” Although she is talking about 


Australia, her comments are still relevant. 
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There was one more article I'd like to include. It is Maarja Krusten’s “Making 
space for others” on her Archival Explorations blog. She talked about her love for Star 
Trek, tying it to Watergate, the SAA’s best practices and code of ethics, with Leonard 
Nimoy using his stardom to “support environmental causes,” with 81 freelance 
photographers hired by the federal government to “take photographs reflecting life in 
urban and rural environmental conditions” in the late 1970s. She also noted about 
NARA’s new efforts to carry out their archival mission, with new challenges, but also 
brings with it many new opportunities. Krusten always does a good job of analyzing 
issues like this. 

Rather than focusing on the library field, I'll share those articles for next week, so 
| can make this newsletter more focused. As a result, I’d like to link to a my friend's new 
magical fantasy fiction etitled “From Sunrise to Sunrise: A Skirmish in Japan and 
Carmen's V.I.L.E. Island Assault.” Unfortunately, my friend said they couldn’t figure out 
how to include library and archives themes, but there is wide inclusivity in this story with 
themes of acceptance, understanding, respect, and friendship. | guess, perhaps, there 
is some romance there too, but it’s more about teams working together to achieve a 
goal: defeating the forces of evil. I’m not going to say what is the ultimate result of a 
skirmish in Japan or the assault on V.I.L.E. island, as my friend won't reveal that, but | 
can say, accoridng to them, that this story will affect stories in the future. 

That's all | have to say for this week! Hope you have a great rest of your week! - 


Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 7, 2019. 
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Genealogical gender imbalances and 500 munching goats 


A whole gamut of articles: a post about my past focus on too many male ancestors, 
articles about the library and archives fields, and my friend's new fictional narrative! 
Hello everyone! | hope your week is going great so far, even with the cold 

weather, specifically in the D.C. metro area and likely other parts of the country. 

I'd like to highlight a post | put together on November 8 on one of my genealogy 
blogs first and foremost. Instead of talking about something like “dragging out” 
genealogy information from your family, it serves as a self-analysis based on what I’d 
read in Jackie Hogan’s Roots Quest, a book about the genealogy (or roots) industry | 
just finished, which | checked out from a local library in Baltimore. Anyway, | determined 
that there was a gender imbalance since | was writing about too many male ancestors 
and not enough female ancestors. | propose ways to counter this while promising to 
improve this in the future. It’s a very interesting exercise and I’d recommend others with 
genealogy blogs to do the same thing. 

That brings me to some of the news for this week, specifically for the library and 
archives fields. Hack Library School had a number of great posts. Some focused on 
group projects, what should be changed about library school (everything), and burnout. 
There also were some interesting articles about how librarians are starting new 
videogame collections in American Libraries magazine and how Japan’s bookstores are 
in trouble, while one commentator is optimistic. In terms of the archives field, there was 
an article in Smithsonian magazine about how a team of 500 weed-eating goats helped 
eat flammable brush around the Reagan Presidential Library, creating a “fire break 


around the complex,” with helicopters and firefighters ensuring that the fire didn’t reach 
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the library. | also found an article in Information Today criticizing the fact that our 
“growing trust in data and data-based machine learning algorithms” has led people to 
think that data “could replace our thinking,” which he calls “data-ism.” While noting, for 
instance that any effort to restrict or limit “data generation, collection, analysis, and 
monetization is met with disdain and dismissal,” concluding that data and algorithms are 
decided and implemented by people, with the proper role for such algorithms and data 
to “augment and empower human autonomy and agency, not to undermine and 
eliminate them.” This requires putting in place “proper and effective boundaries for them 
in order to ensure that data and algorithms always lend themselves as tools, not rule as 
an authority over human behavior.” A very thought-provoking article to say the least, 
which | tend to sympathize with. 

This brings me to my friend's new fictional narrative this week, “Rays of 
friendship: Peri’s three-way video chat and Adora’s crush,” a continuation of my friend's 
past series, “An Unlikely Alliance Against Evildoers.” My friend experimented more with 
extensively using dialogue rather than story description, which actually made it much 
easier to write. Its a really nice and fun story about friendship, togetherness, and 
acceptance. My friend lamented that there aren’t any themes of archives or libraries in 
this one, other than a passing mention to expanding of the “archives of Etheria” and that 
some of the characters are “almost finished sweeping the V.I.L.E. facility for information 
and artifacts.” Originally, my friend said these objects would be part of a museum, but 
since they were studying to become an archivist, it became an archives. There is also a 
sub-story, according to my friend, where one of the characters is going to try and delve 


into the records about their past, find out about their roots. 
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That's all for this newsletter. | hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 13, 2019. 
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Dataist thinking, libraries, archives, and genealogy 


This newsletter will focus on a character from one of favorite animated series and 


dataism, archives & libraries news, and a my friend's new fictional narrative! 


There's always data. 


Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. With that, let’s dive in. 

Late last week, | built off the article by Bohyun Kim in Information Today, which | 
included in my last newsletter, noting how some think that data and algorithms can 
better process and find meaning in data than human thoughts, which he called “data- 
ism.” | focused on one of my favorite characters from the ongoing animated series, She- 
Ra and the Princesses of Power, Entrapta (pictured at the beginning of this newsletter), 
who is clearly autistic but also embodies dataist thinking. | not only show how criticisms 
of her as a “bad” form of representation of autism/Aspergers is incorrect, but | also note 
how her thought processes subscribe to dataist thinking. At the same time, it can be 


connected it to my friend's fan fictions, since she is an oft-recurring character. 
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Turning around completely, I’d like to point to some interesting articles in the 
library and archival fields. The first is by David Ferriero, the Archivist of the U.S. who 
heads NARA, about Cokie Roberts, who was not only a journalist but a member of the 
National Archives Foundation Board, said Cokie would have loved a recent use of 
projection technology where “Abigail Adams, Dolley Madison, Martha Washington, and 
Eliza Hamilton joined the ranks” of the Barry Faulkner murals depicting the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. He also wrote about, this week, a 
post arguing how NARA has opened up more access to digital records than ever before. 
Beyond that, there’s also a review by Becky Briggs Becker of Microsoft Planner in The 
American Archivist Reviews Portal, and Rosemary K.J. Davis’s insightful take on 
Student Loan Debt and how it is affecting the archival profession. There’s also, of 
course, an article in Hack Library School about how to deal with “divisive discussions” in 
a digital classroom, another about how librarianship is at a “crossroads” because of ICE 
surveillance, proposing possible solutions to this dilemma, and a final one about “library 


professionalism.” 


That brings me to the final part of my newsletter: a focus on my friend's newest 
story, “Danger, Pleasure, and Arousal in the Tampa Lagoon,” published this past 
Sunday. Whether you groan and grumble, at this, I’d like to happily note that my friend 
was able to fit in some archival themes, especially when it comes to family research, 
with two characters talking about it, with some of their dialogue quoted below: 

‘Fancy that! Do you have any family? 

‘I’m not sure who they are...unfortunately...the identities of my parents are a 


mystery to me. 
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‘| thought that Coach...found me there [in Argentina]...1 recently found out that 
was wrong...Shadowsan...saved me and brought me to the island. 

‘If he’s a first-hand source, you need to quiz him for more details! 

‘I could. I’ve heard about DNA tests...being a former thief and all who has 
undoubtedly broken laws...! am wary of trusting anyone with my personal genetic 
information, especially not Genealogical Research Inc., GRI, who might give it to 


the authorities. 


We could all help you discover your parentage and heritage. 

‘That would be wonderful. Learning more about my past is important to me. 
‘There’s bound to be a national library or archives in Tanyuga, right? With the 
breadcrumbs Shadowsan gives you, it could help start you on family research. 
‘That’s a great idea, Adora! Jules could help me too, since she’s heading up that 
V.I.L.E. museum. It could be their first big breakthrough. 


Of course, there’s a lot more in the story than this, as the above is just an 


excerpt. But my friend's plan is to make this a sub-story, where Carmen is looking for 


her family roots, traveling to different libraries, archives, and whatnot. 


With that, | hope everyone has a great rest of their week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 21, 2019. 
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Archives, libraries, fictional writing drift, and accession numbers! 


A whole gamut of articles and wonderful items this week, focusing on various fields of 
study and my friend's fictional writing, of course. 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week and have a wonderful 
holiday break this week. 

There are a number of interesting articles relating to the archives and libraries 
fields which | found this past week. Three articles on the SAA Electronic Records 
Section’s blog recapping a forum for BitCurator (a data recovery software), email 
archiving, and the relevant panels of the Digital Library Foundation Forum. There was 
also an article in Dance Magazine, of all places, about how dancers are doing more to 
research their roles as archives become more accessible. Sometimes you’d never 
guess who your users will be! | also found a post on the Smithsonian Libraries’ blog, 
Unbound, about cotton gloves, very enlightening. They note that rare historical objects 
should NOT be handled with white gloves because hands in the gloves “lack the tactility 
and manual dexterity of bare [and dry] hands” while causing page fragments to be lifted, 
are not clean, and cause hands to sweat. They further note how handling paper with 
bare hands does not cause chemical damage, with advice on book handling through 
centuries urging “clean hands rather than the use of gloves,” starting how the idea of 
white-gloved librarians may only be “about 20 years old, and stem[ming]...from canny 
vendors and archival supply catalogs praising their virtues.” Even so, there are 
exceptions, especially when it comes to photographic material, “books with lots of metal 
components” or books that have toxic elements like arsenic. They end by remarking that 


“next time you see a character in a TV show donning white gloves to page through a 
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rare book, feel free to tut at your screen. The librarians of Smithsonian Libraries Special 
Collections will be right there with you.” Finally I'd like to mention two posts on Hack 
Library School, one about librarians that are needed in the field and the other about 
more ethnic caucuses in the American Library Association, specifically for indigenous 
and Black peoples. 

This brings me to my guest post on Originality by Design, a blog hosted by a few 
authors I’ve connected with on Twitter. | specifically talk about my drift into fiction writing 
beginning on June 25th (it hasn’t even been a whole year yet!), bringing together some 
of my favorite characters, admitting that “writing each new story brings its own 
challenges,” trying to bring together “worlds and stories of characters who otherwise 
wouldn’t meet.” | note that this is a “creative avenue | had never fully explored in the 
past." | also note how | “inform the characters | write about from my personal 
experiences and emotions,” influenced also by “what | listen to and watch.” | end by 
stating that with these fictional narratives, my “creative juices can flow like a raging river 
through a series of rocks and obstacles until it reaches a waterfall.” 

This brings me to my friend's new fictional narrative, which focuses on one of the 
characters stealing from a museum. There's a part about accession numbers, along 


with other notes about security. The below excerpt highlights that: 


Pulling out her clipboard, she stared down at the paper titled ‘Inventory of V.I.L.E. 


Museum and Archives’ with the words ‘after theft on June 6th” scrawled in pen. 
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The accession numbers of every item in their collection were coupled with other 
pages giving short archival descriptions. Everything had been checked off as 
present except the red fedora and red trench coat, given the number of 
2019.112, indicating its year and that it was the 112th item the museum had 
acquired. The entry had been circled multiple times, overlaid with the word 
“MISSING” in big block letters. As Rin examined the broken glass on the ground, 
Jules brought them to the empty glass case where Carmen’s outfit had hung. 
With that, my newsletter has come to a close. 

| hope everyone has a great rest of their week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 27, 2019. 
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AO3's shutdown, stories, and a new fictional narrative 


This week I'll be focusing on a variety of topics like the recent temporary shutdown of 
AO3, a bookmobile at homeless shelters, archival preservation, and much more! 

Hello everyone! | hope you had a great long break, with Thanksgiving and all. 
Without further ado, let me begin this newsletter. 

There was a host of articles | found this week, but most prominent for me was the 
temporary shutdown of Archives of Our Own, otherwise known as AO3, an archive of 
fan fiction works. | created a silly Twitter moment for it, but it made me think a lot about 
not depending on one site to host the stories I've read. As a result, my friend started 
posting on a number of different sites so that they didn’t depend on one in particular. Of 
course, AO3 is still my favorite, but what happened to the site and the warning that the 
site may experience slowness until next year, when they get new servers, made me 
think about how content on the internet can be ephemeral and not static, even though 
sometimes we allude ourselves into thinking that. 

There are also a number of interesting stories | read this week. In some 
mainstream outlets, some wrote about how small bookstores are booming and stories 
about the library coming to a homeless shelter (“books on wheels”). The latter actually 
reminds me of a paper | wrote last year proposing the idea of a “Baltimore Homeless 
Library,” although this article focuses on a bus-sized bookmobile with “2,000 books, 100 
videos, and free Wi-Fi,” called the Queens Mobile Library, not an independent entity as 
it is part of the Queens Public Library in New York City’s Queens Borough. At the same 
time, posts on Hack Library School focused on the successful partnership between 


libraries and the U.S. Census and how those that do library work should embrace being 
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“good enough” which means showing up “without shame for the flaws in my work and 
self” since striving for “perfectionism leads to procrastination, overthinking, and crippling 
self-doubt” as they put it. | also found posts about the interconnection of archival 
preservation and genealogy and a draft of the “Levels of Born Digital Access” from the 
DLF Born-Digital Access Working Group, created in “response to the need for the 
development of standards and benchmarks to be shared by the community,” also 
intriguing as well, to name two prominent posts. 

That brings me to my final topic: my friend's newest fictional narrative, “The Trial 
of Catra, Pearl's Ferocity, and ‘Wild Adora’,” published last week. | could talk about the 
whole narrative in its entirety or the mention that two characters used “books from the 
Buddy Buddwick Public Library in Beach City they had checked out” to braid another 
character's hair. However, I’d rather like to highlight this story because the trial of one of 
the characters, Catra, is basically an experiment in information gathering, with different 
perspectives on the same events. This is important to keep in mind when it comes to 
archival records, as not everyone will see something the same way, exemplified by 
certain shows and in Akira Kurosawa’s classic film, Rashomon, which shows the same 
event from multiple perspectives. 

That's all for this newsletter! 

| hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 4, 2019. 
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Libraries in anime and ending "metadata shame" 


This week's newsletter will focus another review of libraries in popular culture, fascinating 

articles in the library and archives fields, and another wonderful fictional narrative! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week! 

| thought I’d start this newsletter with a summary of another one of my reviews of 
libraries in popular culture. I’ve covered all sorts of popular animated series so far, so 
I’m not going to review those here, but this week | decided to focus on anime, 
specifically on three anime in particular: Wandering Son, Ice, Kuttsukiboshi, and 
Paradise Kiss. Wandering Son is unique among all three because it has, in two 
episodes, two scenes in libraries which parallel each other, one in which the library is an 
unwelcome place and the other which it is a welcoming place. That makes it unique, as 
the library is an important place for the characters. This differs from some others like 
Ice, where its literally just seen as a place that stores information, or Kuttsukiboshi, 
where it is almost a set-piece and nothing more. Paradise Kiss takes a different tact: the 
library itself represents something in the protagonist’s life, a condition forced on her by 
her parents. She rejects this, pushing it away to pursue a more independent path in her 
life, free from her strict mother. There is something that unites all these anime together, 
however: librarians are nowhere to be seen! | comment on this problem in the post, but | 
am hopeful that other animated series | watch in the future remedy this problem without 
falling into the typical librarian stereotypes. 

Otherwise, there were some interesting articles about libraries and archives | 
thought I’d share. Hack Library School talked about the intersection of copyright law and 


indigenous knowledge at a new copyright symposium. Others focused on the library 
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service known as readers advisory and how joining a union can be a form of self-care. 
There was also an article about how public libraries are scrapping late fines to alleviate 
inequality. David Ferriero, of NARA, writes about recent events at the Innovation Hub. 
Jodi Allison-Bunnell writes an insightful article about metadata shame, imposter 
syndrome, and archivists. She notes how archivists should not ashamed with their 
metadata as everyone has “ugly metadata,” although it happens, the latter part of a 
larger issue: imposter syndrome, where an individual believes they have “insufficient 
skills, intellect, and experience for a given task or environment, usually professional, 
despite objective evidence to the contrary.” Allison-Bunnell notes that many archivists 
would agree they embody these characteristics, working to turn their experiences with 
imposter syndrome into one with positive outcomes. She ended by saying we should 
“share our comeback stories to make the profession better for all of us. No more 
metadata shame. And no more imposters.” | agree with that sentiment completely, 
without question. 

| thought I’d end this newsletter by linking to my friend's fictional narrative, titled 
“Calamity for Who?: Homeworld to Beach City, Etheria to Japan.” | admit that libraries 
or archives aren't integrated within this story to a large extent, as my friend has hoped. 
However, there are still some key parts regardless which I'd like to share. For one, one 
of the protagonists is tired with their job at a museum/archive and the archives ona 
distant planet has been moved alongside the growing bureaucracy. The latter is 
manifested when my friend described how one character has made herself into a chief 
bureaucrat, records becoming a major part of how this character functions, since she 


has few friends and is often socially awkward: 
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Stepping into the main hall, Apta flipped a switch and lights illuminated the hundreds of 
flickering computer screens. The same system she had used to ensure the correct 
categorization and organization of the records of the Archives of Etheria, had been used 
to streamline the bureaucratic process. It was the lifeblood of C.O.D.E., with 
bureaucrats working to develop new rules and regulations to serve everyone. Instead of 
a mess of papers and files like before, as much as possible had been digitized, with 
more to come on the way. Unlike archival records, where some documents or records 
would never enter the digital realm, the fact that the bureaucracy had only existed for a 
short time made it easier to move toward an all-digital recordkeeping system. Apta 
oversaw the writing of new rules and regulations, dubbing herself the “Chief 
Bureaucrat,” a position she created. If Hermes Conrad, light-years away, had seen her 
progress, he would have been pleased, as she planned to surpass the efforts of the 
Central Bureaucracy. Although she tried to make the system not confusing and 
convoluted, although the latter might be inevitable. 

That's all for this week. Hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 11, 2019. 
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Libraries, archives, and the new year 
A host of articles about libraries, archives, and much more! Hope you enjoy this week's selections. 

Hello everyone! | hope you having a great holiday break. 

| didn’t send out a newsletter last week, but that’s because last Wednesday | 
graduated from University of Maryland with my MLIS! Anyway, | thought I'd put this 
newsletter together as an end-of-the-year present to you all! 

This week | read a host of articles in Hack Library School. Some wrote about 
interviews, others said to be optimistic, and some talked about how we should all grow 
as individuals. This ties into some other articles in the library field which are much 
broader. American Libraries posits whether libraries are liable for “fake news” and an 
article within In The Library With The Lead Pipe focuses on policing and security in 
libraries. The most interesting news | read this week, however, was the opening of the 
LGBTQ+ Politics and Political Candidates Web Archive and the LGBTQ+ Studies Web 
Archive by the Library of Congress, a great step forward. 

At the same level of positivity were the tabulations by the Archivist of the U.S., 
David Ferriero, of those that used NARA resources in 2019. | also enjoyed reading the 
interview with Christine Kristen, Burning Man’s Archivist, Art Collection Curator and 
Photo Gallery editor, the 20-page Winter 2019 newsletter of the SAA’s Performance 
Division, and Marc Brodsky’s case study, “Seeing Through Risk in the Special 
Collections Classroom: A Case for Flexibility.” | also found the articles, “Describing Web 
Archives: A Computer-Assisted Approach” and ““Who’s Driving the Bus?” or How 


Digitization Is Influencing Archival Collections” in the Journal of Contemporary Archival 
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Studies fascinating and must-reads for those in the archival field (and library field as 
well). 

While my friend stopped writing fictional narratives for now, they are assembling 
what they wrote into a second e-book. | may also, in the future, change the day of the 
week these newsletters go out to a different day, perhaps on the weekend, but we'll 
see what happens! 

Hope everyone has a great rest of their week and the New Year to come! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 25, 2019. 
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Heralding the new year! 


This week's newsletter focuses on a new e-book, a genealogy blogpost, archives, and 
family history 

Hello everyone! Happy new year! 

I'd like to mention, first, and foremost, my friend's new e-book, Hazards of A Blue 
Planet, which picks up where my friend's last e-book, Unexpected Dimensional Drift, left 
off, and can be freely downloaded in various formats. Thinking of this e-book | am 
reminded how online content doesn’t last forever, the process of accessioning in 
archives (has a slight mention in one of my chapters), investing in institutional archives 
(similar to an important sub-story in my book), and the push for expanded machine 
learning (one character has their whole castle completely automated). 

With that, let me note some interesting articles | read which relate to the archives 
field. For one, the American Archivist editorial board formally apologized for that awful 
article by Frank Boles, pledging to create a more inclusive SAA and Brandi Oswald 
wrote on The Unwritten Record (run by staff in NARA’s Special Media Archives 
Services Division) about mapping the Battle of Tennessee, noting various archival 
resources which are available on the topic. | also enjoyed reading, this past week, a 


post by David Langbart, an Archivist in the Textual Records Division at the National 
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Archives at College Park, about automation in the U.S. State Department in 1966 and 
Spencer Howard’s post about one of the 27 journalists who accompanied President- 
Elect Herbert Hoover on his “Good Will Tour” of Latin America in November and 
December 1928. Additionally, the post by Caitlin Hucik, an Archives Technician in the 
Motion Picture, Sound and Video Branch at NARA, focusing on the Berlin Wall and an 
article by Jonathan Marker about three photo historians combed through National 
Archives holdings to compile a book of photographs taken by World War II military 
photographers. 

Next, I’d like to point to my family history post focusing on Elizabeth, the wife of 
Samuel Packard, one of the primary Packard ancestors. This is the beginning of future 
posts which will focus on female ancestors rather than male ones, which I’ve talked 
about before. It reminds me of other blogposts that focus on municipal archives and 
dragging genealogy information out of your family members. Even Good Housekeeping 
had an article about preserving family history storytelling! | am very glad to hear that 
FamilySearch is adding the ability to document same-sex relationships, but when will 
FamilySearch let you add enslaved people as a form of a relationship? As it currently 
stands, if one of your ancestors was a slaveowner, you CANNOT add enslaved people 
as one of their relationships, meaning that if the enslaved person has a profile on 
FamilySearch, they can’t be connected to your ancestor. It’s awful. 

That's all for this week! Hope everyone has a great rest of their week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on January 1, 2020. 
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Popular culture, libraries, and archives 


This year’s second newsletter will focus on pop culture representations of libraries and 
archives, along with related topics. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week so far. I’m sending this out today 
rather than my usual Wednesday so you can read the newsletter during the weekend 
and the week to come. Welcome to my new subscribers! 

So, | put together an e-book, titled “‘It Does Not Exist’: Libraries And Archives In 
Popular Culture,” which brings together 13 blogposts | wrote on various library and 
archives topics. Newsletter readers may be familiar with my past writings about pop 
culture representations of libraries and archives, along with posts on records erasure, 
digital archives, digitization, the ephemeral nature of online records (like social media 
posts), and more. | hope this publication helps people navigate what I’ve written better 
and build on it for their own analyses in the future. | plan to put a few more together in 
the future, all of which will likely be published on the Internet Archive, which isn’t an 
archives, but is actually a digital library. 

| also wrote another popular culture review this past week, focusing specifically 
on one of my favorite shows, Steven Universe (and its new epilogue series, Steven 
Universe Future), and media representation for vegetarianism. | hope, ultimately, to turn 
it into a full-fledged article to publish somewhere else, but in the mean time, this article 
should suffice. This was another case where very few were writing about this, so | 
thought that it made sense to pen a piece on this subject. 

Moving on, there are a number of articles I’d like to share with you this week. | 


was genuinely surprised and relieved to see a statement from the Society of the 
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American Archivists criticizing declarations that Iran’s cultural heritage sites will be 
destroyed, noting rightly that it is a violation of international law. At the same time, | was 
also glad to see that researchers have found an early copy of a 19th-century gay rights 
essay, now housed in Johns Hopkins University Library, in my hometown of Baltimore, 
and the articles by the prolific Margot Note on secrets to improved research and how to 
enhance your (M)LIS career, if that’s the path you’ve taken. 

This past week | also read a number of interesting articles, some about the e- 
book embargo of public libraries by big publishers, the libraries which received funds 
from the American Library Association to help with census-taking in their regions, and 
reappraisal of archival collections. Apart from reading through the December issue of 
Past Points, a newsletter of the St. Louis County Library, with genealogy-leaning topics, 
| also enjoyed learning about how the Library of Congress unrolled a 2,000-Year-Old 
Buddhist scroll or a rare manuscript that revealed names of various 16th-century books. 
Clearly, despite some faulty thinking to the contrary, people STILL use books and 
libraries. This brings me to a number of articles in Hack Library School which have been 
published recently. Some focused on mindfulness and controversy in the library, while 
others were reflections on library school or those unsure of what to do when in the so- 
called “murky middle” of library school. 

That's it for this week. Thanks for reading! Hope everyone has a great rest of 
their week to come! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on January 10, 2020. 
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Archival ethics, libraries, and more 


My newsletter has returned, with a bang, covering various topics in the library and 
archival fields...enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | know it has been a while since my last newsletter on January 
10th, but | was busy with preparing with job interviews and other duties. Without further 
ado, I'd like to share some posts | put together and stories | found since my last 
newsletter was published. 

Two twitter moments | put together this week are relevant here. The first of these 
focuses on the record blur by NARA and archival ethics. | would argue that this issue 
has been blown out of proportion, as it is not a big issue generally, but in any case, it 
was worth putting together thoughts of people on this issue, especially those in the 
archival profession. The second one is shorter, talking about the connection between 
Martin Luther King, Jr., segregated libraries, and social justice. It was interesting to 
learn that part of the fight for desegregation in the U.S. South was to desegregate public 
libraries! There’s even a book on the subject, The Desegregation of Public Libraries in 
the Jim Crow South. It’s a couple years old, but worth reading if you are interested. 

I’d also like to highlight my post earlier this month focusing on my ancestor, Angelo 
LanFranchi, where | try to answer the question of whether he came to the U.S. to avoid 
the draft or for another reason. | use passenger lists as a primary source and build from 
there, talking about the specifics of the draft in Italy at the time, and much more. | also 
have a new podcast too, but the first episode is about some anime, not libraries or 


archives, although that may change in the future. It will just be a matter of time. 
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Apart from all that, I’d like to mention some interesting articles in Hack Library 
School. Some talk about the importance of media literacy, how you can’t learn 
everything in grad school (which is true), mentorship of diverse LIS peoples, the 
importance of compromise, why thinking ahead matters, and microaggressions. 
Additionally, there have been some interesting new developments: a new section of the 
SAA focuses on accessibility and disability, a new series which will feature posts from 
digital archives professionals, and stories within the winter 2020 issue of the Public 
Library Archives and Special Collections section of the SAA. Now, there are other 
stories as well, like an interview with the prolific Margot Note, who I’ve mentioned in this 
newsletter before, the newly-created archival portal for Louis H Draper, a black 
photographer, a digital archive for decaying documents on enslaved peoples being 
constructed, and how libraries are supporting migrants. Other articles | read in the past 
week talked about how libraries help people in cold weather, the rise of audiobooks, and 
an interview with an archivist who is responsible for human rights collections. There’s all 
the story that is a “perfect candidate” to become a Hollywood movie: an archivist 
stealing rare books from the Carnegie Library over a 25-year period, then selling those 
books for a profit! What an awful person by any measure. 

Anyway, that’s it for this week. 

Have a great rest of your week, everyone! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on January 22, 2020. 
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From momentary fiction to ongoing controversy 


This week, I'll be focusing on genealogical topics, archival controversies, a new fictional 
narrative, and other library and archives news tidbits 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week so far. I’d like to share some 
news tidbits for the past week. I’ve been loosely following the fire at the Museum of 
Chinese in America, which Its trying to recover its artifacts, many of which were 
destroyed in a horrible fire earlier this month, so that’s a worthy cause to donate to. 

I’d like to note four Twitter moments | put together. The first of these focuses on 
genealogy and its misrepresentation by historians (and scholars in general). Following 
in its footsteps is my next collection of tweets with further musings on genealogy and 
recordkeeping. Another one focuses on the ongoing debate over the closing of NARA’s 
Seattle facility and its repercussions for researchers. For further information about the 
latter story, Il’d recommend reading, apart from those tweets within the moment | put 
together, an article in MyNorthwest titled “Officials, historians slam ‘horrendous’ plan to 
close Seattle National Archives.” My final Twitter moment focuses on the controversy 
over NARA’s blurring of an image (not a federal record, but a Getty image) from the 
2017 Women’s March, arguing that this issue is being blown out of proportion, while 
also including the perspectives of others. For this, apart from looking at the views of 
various individuals on the subject, I’d recommend you read the post of David Ferriero, 
the present Archivist of the United States, giving a full rationale and apology for the 
action, along with a recent post by former NARA archivist Maarja Krusten titled 


“knowledge construction zones.” Also see another of her posts, criticizing the SAA for its 


response in terms of the fact they relied on news links as a source for their statement, 
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ignoring the further context. She added that the SAA should “move ahead and apply 
archival appraisal and arrangement principles to information gathering, too.” | also read 
the response by Jeremy Brett of the Concerned Archivists Alliance, published 
yesterday, with interest. 

That brings me to another subject. This past week my friend published a new 
fictional narrative. And this new story has a small section focused on libraries. Basically, 
one of the protagonists had read aerodynamics books in the library (allowing her to 
determine where the enemy ship had its fuselage) into the institution’s sole librarian 
kicked her out. This person let the protagonist “freely browse the vast bookshelves” at 
her leisure and honored her requests for materials but told her to leave because she 
lived in the upper floor of the library. In any case, my friend thought this section was 
worth mentioning, although my friend said they would work to ensure that future stories 
integrate elements of archives and/or libraries more broadly. 

There are some other stories in the archives and library fields I'd like to mention. 
Hack Library Schoo! was again on fire this past week, focusing on climate change and 
libraries, goals for another semester of library school, the first step in preparing for a 
library school education, and stress in library environments. | also thought the Gallup 
Poll showing how library visits by Americans outrank visits to the movies or even 
sporting events was fascinating, but not at all surprising. | also enjoyed reading an 
article advocating for more of a focus on users at academic libraries and challenging the 


librarian-in-residence “job” floated by Reese Witherspoon's book club. Apart from that, | 


liked reading about NARA’s record group explorer again, relevant subjects in the 
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archival field, and a genealogist confessing how they are a “genealogy hoarder” 
because they save multiple copies of the same document. 
That's all for this week. Hope you all have a great rest of your week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on January 29, 2020. 
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Librarians, archivists, family historians, and everything nice 


This week's newsletter focuses, as always, on the library and archives fields, while also 


bringing in some articles about genealogy and my friend's recent fictional work. Enjoy! 


Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. I’d like to highlight some 
stories about archives and libraries this week. 

Let me start with libraries. Hack Library Schoo! had some interesting articles 
once again. In one of these pieces, a writer reflected on their first MLIS semester. | also 
enjoyed reading about the duties of a librarian from Lit Hub or an article in Book Riot 
outlining how to become a librarian. There was also a fascinating story in Time about 
librarians sent undercover as part of the Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Acquisition of Foreign Publications (IDC) to neutral cities in Europe during World War II 
to gather intelligence in 1942 and 1943. It is reprinted from anew book by Kathy Peiss 
titled Information Hunters: When Librarians, Soldiers, and Spies Banded Together in 
World War Ii Europe. Apart from that and the story about the material (music, books, 
movies, etc) entering the public domain this year, the American Library Association 
(ALA) reported how the U.S. Senate confirmed Kansas City Public Library CEO and 
ALA member Crosby Kemper III as Director of the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services (IMLS), which is the primary source of federal support for the nation’s libraries 
and museums. Another press release from the ALA noted how the organization would 
persist in its campaign for Macmillan to lift their e-book embargo. 

That brings me to stories in the realms of genealogy and archives. | think it’s 


worth noting the genealogists who highlighted the digitization grants this year, the 
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upcoming genealogy conferences in the months to follow, an older post about ow to 
request vital records in Paris online, or Margot Note pointing out how anyone can “learn 
methods to save their personal or family history.” That brings me to three other posts by 
Note, one talking about levels of archival arrangement, another about determining your 
archival project budget, and a final one about how technology has affected archival 
activities. The post by the NARA blog, The Unwritten Record, about the fact that 
indexes of aerial photography of the U.S. is being digitized and the Winter 2020 
newsletter of So/o, the quarterly newsletter, which focuses on when disasters (man- 
made or natural) cause damage to cultural heritage institutions are both worth a read. 
That brings me to pages 6 and 15 of Archival Outlook, a publication of the Society of 
American Archivists, focusing on Archive of Our Own, an organization which tries to 
archive fan fictions. They note how the organization has recently won the Hugo Awards 
for its work and the relevance of the organization to archival practice. 
With that being said, | might as well also mention a part from my friend's recently 
published fictional work, which includes one character noting that only non-active 
records are transferred to the archives. My friend wanted to put more of a mention of 
libraries in that story, but it said wouldn’t have flowed right if they had added it. 

That’s all for this week. | hope everyone has a great rest of their week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on February 5, 2020. 
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Archives, books, records, and floating libraries 


This week I'll be sharing some wonderful articles | read this week about archives, 
libraries, and records, while quoting a scene about a library in a floating city in my 
friend's newest fictional work. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week! Thanks to our new 
followers, for subscribing to this newsletter. 

This week I'd like to start with some stories in the world of archives. NARA blogs 
focused on unratified amendments like the ones on Titles of Nobility, new ways of 
connecting with Office of the Chief Records Officer, since they are getting a new 
listserv, and U.S. Army Corps of Civil Engineers maps available from your own home. 
Apart from that, what interested me was not the response by the SNAP Roundtable to 
Frank Boles or a post by Margot Note on archives and memory. Rather the questions 
SAA came up with for U.S. Presidential Candidates and the effort by East Caroline 
University (EUC) archivists to uncover the real history of the university, interested me. 
ECU was “originally chartered to educate white men and women,” it later transcended 
“the racial barriers of the era in which it was born, aspiring to be a university for all.” 
That history has been brought together thanks to archivists. 

Speaking of knowledge, I'd like to point to the efforts in the library and records 
worlds. There are efforts in Australia to limit library fines, vast collection of military maps 
going online, and an initiative to preserve millions of letters written by soldiers in 
wartime. | also enjoyed reading about the “secrets” of book culling by librarians, local 
history on an Irish genealogy site, answering the question of what you do if you can’t 


find your ancestor within the census, newly-drafted principles and best practices for 
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archives when it comes to oral history, and seeming agreement that a shopping center 


was built on top of a Black gravesite in Georgia. 

That brings me to my final item: my friend's recent story, “Drifting Across 
Unsettled Seas: The Off Colors’ Gargantian Dilemma.” Unlike my friend's other stories, 
there is an extended scene set in a library, where the librarian/medical doctor shows his 
knowledge. Let me quote the best parts of that scene: 

Rhodonite, Lars, Pappy, and the Doctor climbed up a set of spiral stairs to the 

top of a tower. The Doctor opened a metal door with a porthole in the middle, 

resembling the doors of all the residential areas in Gargantia. It reminded Lars of 
photographs he had seen of passenger quarters in old luxury ships which 
traveled across the Atlantic Ocean from North America to Europe. The room had 

a greyish tint and sturdy metal shelves, three double shelves in the room’s 

center, and four shelves on the room’s sides. The books which sat on those 

shelves had red, green, purple, blue, and multi-colored spines. The young nurse, 
likely his daughter, and assistant, likely his son, greeted him with a smile. He had 
another child who seemed shy. The other part of the room contained a few 
degraded greyish metal tables, a couch, and a telescope on one of the surfaces, 
pointing out a window. While this library had a few electric lights, the sunlight 
pouring in from the twin glass windows typically provided enough light... Pappy 
and Rhodonite sat down in two chairs while the Doctor situated himself in a desk 

chair, next to a bookshelf, comprised of books focusing on countless subjects, a 

reference shelf of sorts. Pappy and Rhodonite were impressed while Lars felt 


excited... 
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“Even with all the books | have in this library | created with my own naked hands, 
partially to help with my medical practice and also to save existing knowledge, | 
can’t say with complete certainty how the planet ended up like this... 
“Fascinating! Like the volumes back in my hometown, | see every book here as 
opening a new world to explore. | think you are doing a great service...How can 
you be a librarian and a medical doctor at the same time? 

“Thank you, Captain. Books are not sacred objects and should not be worshiped, 
but the materials | have assembled within these walls are a way to educate 
Gargantians about various topics. It’s tough to be a medical doctor and a book- 
illuminator, what you call a ‘librarian.’ With my years of experience, | can 
effortlessly focus on both, even though it isn’t always easy. I’d like to hear more 
about you, so those of future generations can learn about your visit. 

That's it for this week! | hope you all have a great rest of you week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on February 12, 2020. 
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NARA's Seattle facility closure, fan fics, and more 


This week | cover a variety of topics in the archives and library fields, along with 
excerpting from my recent article and my friend's fictional narrative. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week! | thought I’d share my 
recent article and some other topics. First, I'd like to note my recent piece for /ssues & 
Advocacy, an organ of the SAA titled “More than a warehouse: why the closure of 
Seattle’s National Archives facility matters.” I’d like to quote some of the article: 

“... This decision raises the question: which is more important, access to historic 

records or selling a public facility in a high-value real estate market?...With such 

hullabaloo on this topic, one question is relevant: why does this closure matter to 
us, as fellow archivists?...NARA itself admits that the closure will negatively 
affect those who use the facility... This closure also stands against NARA’s stated 
goal that public access is part of its core mission and violates the Society of 

American Archivists’ Code of Ethics.” 

With that, I’d like to highlight some other important news when it comes to the 
archives world. First of all, SNAP posted something about the SAA nominating 
committee, while David Ferriero talked about joining NARA on a presidential libraries 
road trip. That also brings me to some articles about asking an archivist for storing 
objects, the SAA fundraising, and electoral frustrations with the organization itself. 
Interconnected with this are the events in the library field. This includes a new online 
collection of military legal resources added to the website of the Law Library of 
Congress, the views of an Australian librarian on the Library of Congress, and 


Australian libraries taking “service to their communities well beyond books.” Of course, 
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Hack Library School was at it again with posts on various important topics, whether 
emotional labor, how you can never give 100% of effort 100% of the time, and para- 
professionals. | also was interested in reading how statues of Harriet Tubman and 
Frederick Douglass are being added in front of the Maryland State House and how 
Charles Darwin’s publisher changed his words despite his objections. 

That brings me to my friend's newest fictional work, “The Universe Runs Through 
It: Cheering Gargantians, Snotty Peridots, Calm Etherians, and a Perplexed Kipo.” In 
the story, my friend talked about libraries and archives. The protagonist, a space 
captain, hopes that his words about his homeland (Earth) would be able to add to the 
library in a floating city, to which the medical doctor/librarian, says that it will help 
people living there “learn about other planets, to expand their horizons, moving 
humanity forward.” Later in the story, the captain notes how they put in place a 
transportation pad in the library, allowing them to return to the future. There's also an 
important section about an archives on a magical planet, moved to another location, 
with one character promising to give another a report about its functioning. That's 
because the other character helped design its technological systems. In response, one 
of the archivists (both are a gay couple), who is character's dad, states that there are 
digital copies of all the paper documents they have, along with “photographs of three- 
dimensional objects, complete with a searchable database” and that all of “the originals 
remain stored and are constantly cared for.” Later, readers meet the Chief Archivist, 
Angella, a purple-skinned, pink-and-purple haired lady. That’s it for this week. Hope you 
all have a great rest of your week! - Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on February 21, 2020. 
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Four fictional libraries, the library field, and archives 


This week I'm focusing on a variety of topics, ranging from my series, that examine 
libraries in popular culture, to news in the archives & library fields 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. | thought I’d share some 
articles this week in the library and archives field. 

First, let me mention my review of four anime libraries in some of my favorite 
shows, continuing my libraries in popular culture series. Most of the libraries featured no 
librarians (a case of libraries but no librarians once again), whether the characters 
researched or studied there. However, one stood apart and featured a librarian: 
Gargantia on the Verdurous Planet. The latter had a stereotype of an old librarian 
(basically an old white man), but the character was also a medical doctor and was a 
pretty great character, generally. Those in the floating city called him the sage and he 
ran a small library atop a spire. Not the best depiction, | know, but it’s better than 
anything else I’ve seen in a while. 

Speaking of libraries, Hack Library Schoo! was on fire this past week with various 
articles. Some focused on black history, while others focused on why libraries shouldn't 
be neutral, dressing for success in your LIS career, and an article about grassroots 
campaign for greater Latin@ inclusion in the U.S. publishing industry called 
#DignidadLiteraria, meaning #LiteraryDignity in English. Also, the story about how 
patrons at rural libraries in Maine still look at books through a card catalog, and the 


progress toward a computerized database, was very interesting. 
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Coming to archives, I'd like to highlight first and foremost, my twitter thread on 
the closure of NARA's Seattle facility and much more, highlighting responses to the 
article | shared in last week’s newsletter. If you haven’t read it, here’s a link. | enjoyed 
reading about archival description, a person explaining why they love to be an archivist, 
and NARA’s move toward digital transformation using A.|. as explained by David 
Ferriero. Another NARA blogpost which fascinated me focused on unratified 
constitutional amendments. This one was about the protection of slavery, an 
amendment which was passed through the House and Senate, even signed by the 
sitting president, supported by Lincoln, but eventually scrapped because of the Civil 
War. What replaced it was one of the Reconstruction Amendments, the 13th 
Amendment which abolished slavery except as a punishment for a crime, followed by 
the vital 14th (abut U.S. citizenship and with the equal protection clause) and 15th 
Amendments (gives people of any race the right to vote). 

That's all for this week! | hope everyone has a great rest of their week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on February 26, 2020. 
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Archives in popular culture, archival storage, and the 


library world 


In this week's newsletter, | summarize my recent review of popular depictions of 
archives, and talk about news in the archives and library fields. Hope you enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. This is Burkely and his 
fledging newsletter coming back at ya! | know it’s not midway through the week, as its 
Thursday, but that still counts. 

This week I’d like to begin with a post | just published reviewing three depictions 
of archives in popular culture. The first two of these are from Hollywood films and the 
last one brings in an animated show where characters travel to an archives. As you 
would expect, the portrayals are not really that positive. Two of them peddle into 
stereotypes about archivists as people who are classy and wear Chanel suits (although 
some are, of course, but others are not), or are dusty places below the ground. Only 
one is more neutral but that is only because the archives is not shown in the story, with 
only an archival record used. 

Speaking of archives, there are some great news this week. David Ferriero notes 
how NARA now has a place to store congressional records on the third floor of the 
Government Publishing Office’s (GPO) Building A in Washington, D.C. This is because 
the Washington National Records Center (WNRC)’s available storage space in Archives 
| was essentially full. Now, there are 50,000 cubic feet of unclassified records storage 
space now available, with NARA with “ample space for the anticipated growth of House 


and Senate records,” preserving these records for future use. Apart from that, Archives 
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Aware! interviewed the director of the Walt Disney Archives while two NARA blogs 
reviewed color transparencies which document the 555th Parachute Infantry Battalion, 
the U.S. Army’s first African-American paratrooper unit, and a repost of a 2017 post 
about Japanese internment and “righting a wrong.” 

That brings me to articles in the library world. Hack Library School had articles 
about vocational awe and its connection to academic service and another that 
recommended that librarians need to stop saying they aren't qualified for their jobs. 
Additionally, other websites talked about the continuing battle between publishers and 
libraries over e-books, and how librarians keep for-profit scientific journals from 
squeezing their budgets. NPR even had an interesting article, attempting to answer the 
question of who should decide what books are allowed in prison. 

That's all for this week! Hope everyone has a great rest of their week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on March 5, 2020. 
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Black history, the SAA election, and libraries 


This week's newsletter will focus on the archives and library fields, new articles about a 
Black Towson cemetery, the SAA election, and my friend's new fictional work. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all doing great this week, even with the spread of 
COVID-19 across the world and across the U.S. Let’s hope you aren't finding rocks in 
your archival boxes! Apart from that, I’d like to share some articles | have written and 
news in the archives and library fields, along with my newest fictional work. 

I'll start with an article | put together today. It focuses on the historically Black 
cemetery in Towson, Maryland named Pleasant Rest Cemetery that | visited today. | 
also focus on limits to access, noting how FamilySearch has not all by restricted access 
to the 1900 U.S. Census, as you have to either be a member of FamilySearch or be ata 
FamilyLibrary. | also talk about the importance of this cemetery and the Mount Olive 
Baptist Church in the history of Towson. 

Other than that, | also wrote about the SAA (Society of American Archivists) 
election, calling for new leadership. | put together a slate of candidates to support and 
those which you shouldn’t vote for. | remain optimistic about the results with voting 
ending on March 20th. I’d also recommend reading the SNAP 2020 candidate forum for 
the SAA' Vice-President/President-Elect for further information. 

A couple days ago my friend published their last fictional work for a while which 
had a whole section in a fictional archives which has normal hours with pauses during 
the day, and clarifying how libraries are different from archives. My friend notes how 
archives do not lend out documents, the similarities with libraries, but differences, 
especially with what archives preserve, serving as a “form of documentary evidence of 


the past which could 
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be interpreted and recognized through countless perspectives.” My friend portrays the 
archives as a clean environment, how no one dared confuse it with a library without 
getting a mouthful from the archivists, with this archives not visible from the outside but 
is the safest place on the planet, with possible satellite branches in the future. My most 
favorite part is what the three archivists chant when walking back to work: 

We're here! 

We’re archivists! 

Get used to it! 

I’m not going to note what is referenced here, because it should be common 
knowledge, as this story has to be my friend's most pro-archives/archivists one yet! 
In terms of the archives field, there are some interesting stories for this week. Articles 
focused on student loans and the archives profession, preserving vintage music, and 
the digitization of Confederate slave payrolls. These are all positive developments. | 
also enjoyed reading, on various platforms, about archival finding aids, early 
representations of horsepower from old patents, and partnerships that archives can 
begin (or continue) in order to complete their duties. There were, additionally, some 
interesting articles about records on the Georgia frontier, digitizing school records and 
church minutes from a North Carolina library, and a review of the book, Laura A. Millar’s 
A Matter of Facts: The Value of Evidence in an Information Age, examining the book 
through three main questions: what is evidence, why is it important, and what do we 
ultimately do next? 

That brings me to some news in the library field. Hack Library School focused on, 


this past week, business mantras, reflections on learning and teaching, and “other 
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duties.” It was also promising to hear about a professor at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee working to address mental illness among librarians. 
That’s all for this week. | hope everyone has a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on March 12, 2020. 
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Librarian-less libraries, COVID-19, and stories from the archives 


This week's newsletter will summarize a new review of libraries in popular culture, focus 
on COVID-19, and note relevant library and archives news. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! Even though many of you are likely in self-quarantine after 
everything has been shut down, | hope you are doing well, regardless. For this week’s 
newsletter, most of what | have brought together is related to COVID-19. 

Before that, I'd like to share another one of my reviews of animated shows, this 
time focusing on libraries (part of my libraries in popular culture series), similar to my 
post couple weeks ago which focused on three portrayals of archives in popular culture. 
Anyway, | write about how time and time again there are librarian-less libraries, 
meaning that libraries are settings for characters but no librarians are ever shown as 
characters. On the one hand, this could be positive because it could eliminate the 
possibility of stereotypes which are rampant in media representations of the library field. 
On the other hand, it gives the impression that these libraries function without librarians, 
which is wholly and completely incorrect! In any case, of all the shows that | looked at, 
Cleopatra in Space wins out as having the best portrayal of libraries of any show I’ve 
seen to date, even including a line where a character says the cool students are those 
that hang out at the library (which is true). More reviews are forthcoming! 

Moving onto COVID-19, let’s start with the archives field. NARA created a 
webpage about the coronavirus, noting the agency’s response to this pandemic. 
Additionally, the SAA Council released a statement about the impact of COVID-19 on 
archives workers, recommending that public-facing facilities be closed, adding that the 


labor of archivists is “not more important than the health of the people doing that work.” 
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They also state that remote work should be encouraged, and add that the SAA has 
created a resources page on the topic, saying additional resources can be submitted to 
saahq@archivists.org. There’s also a listing of online SAA Education Courses, with 
discounts available due to COVID-19. 

This brings us to the library field. Hack Library School had some great articles 
this past week, one which focused on how the public can be served when buildings are 
closed and another about how COVID-19 can be faced as an information professional. 
Apart from that, InfoDocket put together a listing of Library-Related Special Event 
Closings, Cancellations and Updates Due to COVID-19 Concerns, noting all of the 
institutions currently included at this time. Of course, that number is growing every day. 
There has been other news worth sharing as well. Barbara Fister wrote about libraries 
and the age of algorithms. Margot Note has some great posts about the digital 
preservation community and access in archives while ArchivesAware! had a post on Dr. 
Meral Ekincioglu who is researching diversity and underrepresented 
architecture communities in archives at pioneering schools of architecture in the United 
States. The latter is relevant as the SAA Council is seeking member comment on 
proposed revisions to the SAA Statement on Diversity, Equity, and Inclusion. Florida 
State University’s Digital Library Center just released a new digital collection of records 
of a League of Women Voters chapter in Tallahassee, including “organization of 
conventions and meetings, coordination of league activities, and the chapter’s 
relationship with the League of Women Voters of the United States.” Within these 
documents are records about the fight for the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) in Florida 


in the 1970s along with much more. | also enjoyed, this past week, reading about the 
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connection of genealogy and health history (even more relevant with COVID-19), anda 
post by Joseph Gillette, Archivist at NARA’s College Park facility, about Alcatraz, 
focusing on the year-and-half occupation by indigenous people which only ended when 
the last occupants were removed by force on June 11, 1971. Such an occupation is an 
important part of U.S. history which should not be forgotten. 

That's all for this week. Hope everyone has a great rest of your week! | know | 
say the same thing every week, but | want to be as optimistic as possible, especially in 
these trying times that all of those in the U.S. are going through right now. Stay safe 
everyone and don't let the coronavirus bite...er, infect you! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on March 19, 2020. 
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Digital archives, COVID-19, and popular culture 


This week's newsletter will focus on some new archives projects I'm putting together 
and, as always, news from the archives and library fields. 

Hello everyone! Even as the COVID-19 crisis continues, | hope you are doing 
well. I'd like to share some articles I’ve written and other stories to lift your spirits. 

This past week, | put together a digital archive on Webrecorder for COVID-19 
materials and a website titled “Shaking the U.S. to the core: consequences of the 
COVID-19 public health crisis.” The website uses the same URL | was assigned when | 
created a project for National History Day a few years ago about the war on drugs. This 
topic seemed meaningful enough to archive and bring together, refocusing the site on 
COVID-19 instead. The old website is already archived, so | didn’t worry that the 
content would be lost. I’ve been trying to update the website with new information every 
so often and add it to the digital archive, so there can be a collection of materials which 
can be used when the crisis has ended. 

That brings me to two articles | published in the last week. The first of these 
examines a basement newspaper archives in an ongoing animated series, Stretch 
Armstrong and the Flex Fighters. While the show tends to fall into the oft-stereotypes for 
archives (like having the archives in a dirty and dingy basement), this portrayal is better 
than any of the others | have come across so far. One character is outwardly proud he 
is an archivist, so that’s a positive. | already talked about the show before in my reviews 
of libraries in popular culture, but it was worth mentioning the show again. Additionally, | 


published an article focusing on genealogy/family history themes in two animated 


series: Amphibia and Infinity Train. Each of these shows incorporate family history 
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elements into their stories in different and unique ways, unlike other shows. In the 
future, | may look at additional series, so this post is only a start. 

There are some library-related news which is worth noting. Macmillan backed off 
its policy which restricted e-book sales to libraries, a decision the ALA welcomed, while 
the Library of Congress announced that historical law library reports will be published 
online, and one writer highlighted free resources you can use to do your reading from 
home since many libraries are closed. Furthermore, a site called Super Library 
Marketing issued a post about how libraries are responding to COVID-19 and gave 
recommendations for how other libraries can prepare. Hack Library School, on the other 
hand, had posts about staying busy while the COVID-19 crisis continues and the 
importance of maintaining a work-life balance. 

In the archives field, NARA assessed FOIA reading rooms, while other posts 
highlighted Irish-American Heritage Month, problems with federal agencies not following 
NARA’s record guidelines, and noted that the spread of COVID-19 is focusing many 
industries to “rethink how they do business.” In the latter case, they suggested that 
people contact the Office of Government Information Services (OGIS) by email instead 
of by mail or fax. Apart from a_ post by Thomas F. Schwartz, Director, Herbert Hoover 
Presidential Library and Museum, the SAA advocated for supporting supplemental 
funding for the humanities as part of the Coronavirus stimulus bill, and how to make the 
archives profession more inclusive. 

On a related note, other posts highlighted the value of SAA membership, using 


google maps/google earth for your genealogy research, and federal writers talking 
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about oral history in the late 1930s and early 1940s. That’s all for this week. | hope 
everyone has a great rest of your week (and weekend)! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on March 26, 2020. 
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Reel archivists, libraries, and COVID-19 


This week's newsletter will continue reviews of archives and libraries in popular culture 
while highlighting new developments in the archives and library fields. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week despite COVID-19 and 
almost the whole U.S. on lockdown. Without further adieu, let me get on with the 
newsletter! 

Hot off the presses is an article on the blog of the Students and New Archives 
Professionals (SNAP), a section of the SAA. It focuses on reel archivists, those in the 
movies more specifically, in the movie Can You Ever Forgive Me? | also mentioned, 
briefly, archives themes in The Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy, and the National 
Treasure franchise, which | wrote about last month on my blog, along with noting an 
underground archives in an animated series. | wanted to make this piece into the 
beginning of a series on the SNAP blog, but that was, sadly, rejected. That means this 
will be a stand-alone piece. In any case, the call to action at the end should be kept in 
mind for all, especially when looking at films and other media: 

While this is only one film in the vast panoply of those created by Hollywood 

which feature either librarians or archivists, often more of the former than the 

latter, it is important for archivists to retain a critical eye so that we can help 
promote accurate portrayals of our profession in the future. This will involve 
pointing out inaccuracies in Hollywood films and other media in order to 
improve popular perception of the archives field so that individuals don’t have 
misguided views of what the profession is about. What form this critical eye takes 


is up to individual archivists and archival institutions. 
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I’ve already done a bit of this, myself, with a recent post covering a newspaper 
archivist in an ongoing animated series. 

This brings me to my next post, which is also a review of popular culture. 
Specifically, it focuses on fictional libraries in shows such as Sorcerous Stabber 
Orphen, Bravest Warriors (Small mention), and DC Super Hero Girls. |n all of these 
cases, no librarians are present, which seems to be a pattern from the animations I’ve 
watched so far. It is an unfortunate trend that should be remedied. 

With that, let me continue onward with some news from the past week. The 
biggest story, in the library and archives world, | would say, is the Internet Archive 
launching a National Emergency Library, making books available digitally, removing 
waitlists. Of course, publishers and their sycophants freaked out declaring this is 
“piracy,” even though public libraries are closed across the country because of COVID- 
19. | know there has been a good deal of controversy about this, but | tend to side with 
the Internet Archive over the publishers and others grumbling about supposed copyright 
violations, due to the situation we find ourselves in as a country. Also, those that run the 
Internet Archive (IA) are keenly aware of copyright and the laws surrounding it, as 
anyone who runs a site like IA, or those that try to make content available online for 
free. In essence, I’m saying that | trust their judgment. 

Now, there are some other important stories in the past week, like NARA 
donating protective gear, archivists chatting about “luck” in archives, and providing a 
resource list for documenting community responses to COVID-19. Additionally, there 
was a perspective on how precarious labor practices in the archives profession can be 


changed to be more sustainable (and stable), the importance of working toward equity, 
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and NARA asking for help in digitizing War of 1812 pensions and bounty land warrant 
applications. The latter are vital in genealogical research. Also, David Ferriero’s letter to 
the archival community about the challenges NARA is facing to work in the COVID-19 
environment is worth a read. 

That brings us to some wonderful news in the library community. Hack Library 
Schoo! had articles about institutional failure and guides to COVID-19. The Library of 
Congress noted that their Ask a Librarian service will continue to be open, regardless of 
COVID-19, as it is already an online service. The American Libraries magazine, a 
publication of the ALA, released an article about how to sanitize collections to limit the 
spread of COVID-19 and the ALA welcomed the new terms of service of LinkedIn 
Learning, with less information collected than in the past. 

That’s all for this week! Hope you all have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 3, 2020. 
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Countering librarian stereotypes, staying engaged, and 


moving forward 


This week's newsletter mentions my post reviewing an animated show with librarian 
stereotypes, developments in the library and archives fields, and more, to keep you 
informed during this crisis! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week despite COVID-19 and 
with many of you likely at home under lockdown/self-quarantine. 

First, I'd like to highlight a recent post that reviews a show which features a 
“curmudgeon” librarian. Apart from the specific popular culture review, | note how there 
is a portrayal of a librarian who is an “older White lady who fits all the stereotypes” 
commonly associated with librarians, adding that some librarians have taken the attitude 
to be curmudgeons and embraced it, although many more have countered it. | end by 
saying that while the episode doesn’t counter stereotypes of librarians, it was fun since 
other episodes didn’t focus on libraries, and | love when the librarian ejects the 
protagonists after literally destroying the inside of the library. While her being a 
“curmudgeon” is an awful stereotype, there should be no exception for literally causing 
all the bookshelves inside the library to collapse like dominoes! 

That brings me to articles relating to the library field. Hack Library School had a 
banner week, with articles about how you can stay professionally engaged even while 
working at home, importance of digital reserves in this pandemic environment, and next 


steps for libraries. Other articles focused on shelving ideas and libraries in the time of 


COVID-19. Apart from that, The Atlantic wrote about how public libraries have 
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responded to COVID-19 and NBC News noted how library workers are fighting for safer 
working conditions amid the pandemic. 

There were a number of other stories worth highlighting as well. For one, the 
SAA’s Performing Arts Collection shared a story on productive working remotely by the 
performing arts special collections of the Library of Congress, while Archives Aware! 
interviewed Susan Malsbury, director of the Estee Lauder Companies archives, and Off 
the Record, another SAA blog, this one run by the organization’s leaders, reprinting an 
article from the fall of last year which explained why volunteers are important. 
Additionally, the EFF argued, in one of their posts, that lengthening patent terms is not 
the right response to COVID-19, while numerous scholars focused on open access 
publishing, immunity during the pandemic, the effects of past epidemics on public 
health, and the importance of health literacy. 

That’s all for this week! Hope you all have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 12, 2020. 
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Pandemics to family history, fiction to reality: institutions 
adapt during the ongoing crisis 


This week's newsletter will focus on my new family history post about a previous 
pandemic (the one from 1918-20), archivists writing fiction, news in the library and 
archives fields, and much more! 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week despite COVID-19, with 
many of you likely at home under lockdown and/or self-quarantine. 

Without further ado, let me get started. Recently, | wrote about my great 
grandfather, Angelo LanFranchi, and how his story intersects with the H1N1 pandemic 
(1918-1920). | note how it affected Vermont and Pennsylvania, specifically Barre and 
Avonmore, connected to the granite mines where he worked. Here are some excerpts: 

...due to COVID-19, there is something that | am apt to write during these times: 

a story about my ancestors and the H1N1 flu pandemic... The family story that he 

left because of dust in the stone mines, which is still a possibility, as a reason he 

came to Western Pennsylvania...as for the H1N1 flu pandemic, we know it first 
cropped up in Vermont in late September 1918...As the pandemic, then called 

the “grippe,” leveled out by late 1919, it had torn through the population “like a 

grassfire”...While it is hard to know if Avonmore was like the communities across 

the U.S. that escaped the H1N1 virus...the state of Pennsylvania was hard 
hit...from October 1918 onward, the flu roared through Western Pennsylvania, 

sickening tens of thousands in Allegheny and Westmoreland County, with 2,000 

dying in Westmoreland County alone. Since Avonmore sits on the edge of 


Westmoreland County, Angelo was lucky he didn’t die from the flu...While there 
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are, sadly, no original records of noting how Angelo, his immediate or extended 
family, dealt with the pandemic and their thoughts at the time, there is no doubt 
that it affected him and those nearby in ways that he probably couldn’t imagine. 
That brings me to an interview with Samantha Cross, creator of the POP 
Archives blog, who | have mentioned in this newsletter before, specifically in September 
and May of last year. On the blog she notes that a lot of TV shows and movies don’t 
understand the archivist profession, treating it as synonymous with librarians, noting 
that while some creators put effort in, a lot don’t. For her, she thinks that the book by 
Becky Chambers, Record of a Spaceborn Few, is a good example of representation 
while enjoying the film, The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, which features a photograph 
archivist, and criticizes the archivist in Lord of the Rings. She argues, rightly, that often 
archivists are portrayed as white, male, and middle-aged, if not older, stating that is 
worrisome that archivists are not featured in media where they should be present, and 
that it is troubling that most people think of /ndiana Jones when they think of archivists 
(which doesn’t even make sense). She goes onto say that journalists write about 
archives an exploration with historians “discovering” something, making work of 
archivists invisible. With this, confusion from pop culture, and other issues, the 
generation population doesn’t usually recognize what archivists do. Cross’s solution to 
this is to acknowledge existing portrayals, negative (like in Raiders of the Lost Ark) and 
positive (like in Captain Marvel), engage with the public, possibly with movie nights. She 
advocates for the SAA to put together an anthology of short stories, poems, etc. created 


by archivists, like they have done before, as in 2015, 2016, 2017, and 2018 (when it 
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was back “by popular demand”), and 2019. She ends with a call to action which writers, 
especially archivists, should follow: 

Identity is and always will be an important factor to any professional and 
archivists are no different. Every archivist has a story. Every archivist has a perspective 
uniquely their own. Every archivist experiences the world differently and we need to let 
that aspect of our profession thrive. The more art produced by archivists, in whatever 
the format, the better our community is for it. 

Cross has written some great articles in the past reviewing archivy themes in 
She-Ra and the Princesses of Power, The Simpsons, National Treasure, and Futurama, 
to name a few. She praised AO3 (Archive of Our Own) too, which is cool. 

Let me move onto some other news in the library and archives fields. Starting 
with the former, Hack Library School had articles this past week which talked about 
critical uncertainties for libraries related to the COVID-19 crisis, provided resources for 
MLIS students, and libraries in quarantine. | also found the articles about quarantine 


book clubs, librarians calling for an end to curbside book pickup (because of COVID- 


19), and copyright education in libraries (and archives and museums) as interesting 
reading. In terms of the latter, NARA blogs focused on the death of FDR, a famed Black 
explorer Matthew Henson, the declassification backlog, online student programs, an 
Universal Newsreel which highlights female baseball players, and the National Archives 
building in D.C. (with a tour by Archivist of the U.S. David Ferriero). They also 
highlighted the record book of a Philadelphia justice of the peace (1799-1800) digitized 
by NARA, how NARA is donating protective gear and Code Girls records. Apart from 


that, Margot Note re-published posts about the appraisal of architectural records and 
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photographs, a new emergency fund for archival workers launched by the SAA 
foundation. Other posts were about student engagement, the posts on the SAA 
Electronic Records Collection in their “Dispatches from a Distance” series and a round- 
up of web-archiving which includes my digital archive | am continually adding to, called 
the COVID-19 Digital Archive. 

I’d also like to mentions a few other articles which | found interesting this past 
week about creating a family history timeline, the comic book industry shutdown 
because of COVID-19 and record management (as related to the crisis). 

That's all for this week! Hope you all have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 18, 2020. 
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Libraries, archives, and the continuing crisis 


This week's newsletter will cover similar topics to the one last week, but will focus even 
more on the COVID-19 crisis, especially how it is affecting libraries and archives 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all doing well, despite the continuing COVID-19 
crisis. Happy Gay Historians Day! It’s something | come up with, named after the fact 
that on April 26, 2019, in the season 2 finale of She-Ra ("Reunion"), one of the 
protagonists, Bow, had two dads (George and Lance) who were historians, but can also 
be called librarians. Without further ado, let me get started. 

Let me start with the library field. Hack Library School had some wonderful 
articles about concentration issues and finding community while completing an MLIS 
degree at home. Publishers Weekly focused on how public libraries will operate after 
COVID-19 and the CEO of the New York Public Library says that books should be 
quarantined after COVID-19. In addition, college librarians said they were preparing for 
looming cuts as a loss of funding due to the crisis. At the same time, Hennepin County, 
Minnesota told library workers to staff homeless hotels or take PTO, forcing them onto 
the frontlines, who say the task should be voluntary rather than mandatory. 

Moving on, I'd like to talk about some related topics. For one, a goodwill 
ambassador for UNESCO foolishly declared that copyright should be eternal (which 
doesn’t even make sense) while there was a wonderful newsletter that talked about 
German migration in the 1700s. | enjoyed reading about the processing of digital 
records, the interview with Mathew Brock, Library and Historical Collections Manager for 
the Mazama Library, and the blogpost by National Archives of the UK about films witha 


connection to their collections. In this past week, some archivists reminded people of 
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the fact that archivists (like librarians) can also experience trauma in their work. Finally, 
I’d like to talk about the idea of having a COVID-19 diary that records your experiences 
through this crisis. While this will undoubtedly create a wonderful historical record, 
archivists would never be able to collect all of the diaries, so they would have to choose 
the ones that were most relevant to their collections. 

That’s all for this week! Hope you all have a great week ahead. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on April 26, 2020. 
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Meteorites, libraries, archives, and the continuing COVID-19 crisis 


This week's newsletter will again be mostly focused on COVID-19, mainly highlighting 


articles relating to the library and archives fields. 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. Again, this week most of my 
articles will focus on COVID-19. The above photo refers to the fact that archivists 
looking through the Turkish state archives revealed evidence of the first person hit by a 
meteorite. Go archivists! Without further adieu, let me begin this newsletter. 

I’d like to start with a number of articles relating to the library field. There has been a lot 
of chatter about how libraries will adapt to this existing crisis. Some of those focus on 
how librarians are under stress, while others focused on why there should be an end to 
curbside pickup/delivery (at least during the crisis), the benefits of eliminating library 


fines, and “hacking” your course schedule. 


There were many more stories when it came to the archives field, with some 


even mapping projects of archiving COVID-19 content, documentation and procedures 


for gathering such content, and transcribing archival documents at home. | also enjoyed 
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reading about ways to disrupt toxicity in a workplace, green tips for closed museums 
(can also apply to archives), the digitization of a mass quantity of WWI documents, and 
an interview with Andretta Schellinger, Historian and Author, who noted that archives 
has helped her broaden the subject matter she was studying. Additionally, of note is the 
letter by the SAA, and affiliated organizations, urging the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO) to take urgent action to help save our cultural heritage, processing 
of digital records, people on the internet unearthing lost episodes from animated 
children’s programs. Furthermore, in the recent edition of The American Archivist, which 
is completely open access due to the fact that editions of the magazine can’t be sent in 
person through the mail there were two interesting articles I'd like to highlight for you all. 
The first was titled “Are We Coming Together? The Archival Descriptive Landscape and 
the Roles of Archivist and Cataloger” and the second was titled “The Historical Hazards 
of Finding Aids.” They are in pdf form but are both worth a read without a doubt, 
especially the second one. 

In the final part of this newsletter, let me give an honorable mention to a post by 
freelance writer Hope Mullinax which reviews the animated series She-Ra and the 
Princesses of Power. | am pointing this out because she linked to my analysis of 
Entrapta which | wrote back in November 2019, focused on how she is a positive form 
of representation for autistic people. | look forward to seeing the development of her 
character in the show’s upcoming season which premieres on May 15! 

That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 3, 2020. 
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The crisis continues: archives and libraries adapt to 


the new circumstances 


This week's newsletter, like last week, will focus on COVID-19, especially on the effects 
on the library and archives field, while pulling in some other important stories. 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. Again, many of my articles this 
week focus on COVID-19, although | am including related news which | thought 
deserved an honorable mention as well. 

| finished collecting content for a weebly website | created, titled “Shaking the 
U.S. to the core: consequences of the COVID-19 public health crisis,” which | 
mentioned in my March 26th newsletter. It includes mostly statements from 
organizations, but includes a focus on archivists, and much more, from early March to 
May 5 of this year. The COVID-19 Digital Archive, which | created on Webrecorder, 
accompanies this website. | know the aftermath of the crisis is just as important as the 
crisis itself, but for every archival project, there has to be an end date. 

Moving on, I'd like to highlight news from the library field. Hack Library School 
had a wonderful collection of articles again. Some talked about what people in the field 
should do now that internships are cancelled, while others talked about the importance 
of staying sane, and planning a practicum during the pandemic. Another writer even 
claimed that adopting a puppy has taught them something about being a librarian, which 
is a questionable claim at best. Apart from this, there was the annual library systems 
report released by American Libraries, an open letter to library directors, while some 


reported about the banning of LGBTQ children’s books in some U.S. libraries (violating 
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the principles of library profession set by the ALA), with a school board in Alaska 
claiming that The Great Gatsby, | Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, Catch-22, The 
Things They Carried, and Invisible Man contained “content that could potentially harm 
students.” Of course, these claims are absurd and have no basis, as they are just 
another reason to ban or censor books. 

As for the archives field, there were some articles just as important as those 
relating to the library field. The first of these posts debunked common myths about 
precarious labor in the field. Also of interest was an interview with Kat Siddle, librarian 
for the lululemon athletica. Siddle described herself as a “clothes librarian” and 
manages the “historical garment archive at lululemon athletica’s headquarters in 
Vancouver, BC.” As such, she has become a librarian who runs an archive, making it a 
“hybrid library-archive space, because employees can check items in and out, and 
they’re able to self-serve if I’m not available,” saying she is always learning more in the 
“design-driven environment.” As the series on the SAA’s Committee of Public 
Awareness (COPA) blog declares, “There’s an Archivist for That!” So, there can be an 
archivist for anything. As Angella, George, and Lance chanted in one of my friend's 

We’re here! 

We’re archivists! 

Get used to it! 

I’d like to give special mention to some stories. The Diamondback had some 
great articles, some noting how the UMD president, Wallace Loh, criticized Betsy 


DeVos for her changes to Title IX rules, while also holding a virtual town hall. Apart from 
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the unfortunate loss at Annapolis in the fight to get graduate assistants (and other 
graduate student employees) collective bargaining rights, there is the wild story of the 
SGA president vetoing legislation which had been approved by the rest of the student 
government in the organization’s last meeting! Some people can be such jerks. | also 
found the story by The Verge about the confusion raised by Disney’s tweet about the 
#Maythe4th hashtag, Judit Szakacs writing about the business of disinformation in 
Eurozine, and Jeannette Holland Austin writing about researching Creeks and 
Cherokees in her genealogy newsletter, Yesterday, on May 1st also as fascinating. 
That's all for this week. | hope you all have a great week ahead. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 10, 2020. 
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Family history, fiction, and the continuing crisis 


This week, | will again focus on the COVID-19 crisis, but also my friend's recently 
published stories (in a new e-book), family history, and much more! 

Hello all! | hope you had a great week even with the continuing public health 
crisis. Without further ado, let me get on with my newsletter. 

First and foremost, I’d like to mention my family history post, about my ancestor, 
Dora Mills, who died of tuberculosis in 1895. Of course, the current COVID-19 crisis is 
the same. Due to the understandable focus on public health, now is the perfect time to 
write about afflictions that killed or maimed your ancestors. It may be morbid to point 
this out, but | can see an opportunity to educate individuals about past epidemics, 
diseases, and whatnot. So there’s that. Secondly, I’d like to mention my friend's new e- 
book, “Space-Time Fissures Through the Cosmos,” with five stories published earlier 
this year. I’m only mentioning this e-book because archives are a central part, with 
scenes set in archives in chapters 2, 4, and 5. For instance, the fifth chapter has one 
character stridently point out to his son why libraries and archives are not the same. 
Also, libraries are mentioned throughout the book, especially in the third chapter where 
the protagonists meet a wise medical doctor who is also a librarian! He ends up helping 
them later on in the book. Writing stories like these fulfill what Samantha Cross, an 
archivist who | quoted in my April 18th newsletter, pointed out: “the more art produced 
by archivists, in whatever the format, the better our community is for it.” | truly believe 


that, and my friend's stories are a manifestation of that belief. 
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Let me move onto some other stories from this past week. The first of these is 
about the organizing of a library union at UMD’s Hornbake Library. Others note how the 
current public health crisis could be opening the door to open source textbooks, 
independent booksellers trying to make a go even as they face competition from 
Amazon, and applying for “non-traditional” library jobs. | found the stories about 
methods to disinfect cultural resources, a post by a person who arqued passionately 
she was an archivist despite not having an MLIS which exposes the professional 
gatekeeping done by some in the profession, and David Ferriero’s post noting that the 
number of pages transcribed by citizen archivists and NARA staff is increasing, all very 
illuminating. While it was depressing to hear that some states are taking advantage of 
the public health access to make public records less accessible, or lack of open access 
to scientific research, | enjoyed reading Ferriero’s post about exhibits NARA is putting 
together to honor the passage of the 19th Amendment. 

Apart from the stories | mentioned, I'd also like to highlight the story in BBC News 
about how Facebook is paying content moderators $52 million over mental health 
issues. People often forget, but every comment, post, and other interaction flagged on 
these social networks are not reviewed by nameless algorithms, but actual people. 
These are people not often recognized. I'd like to give an honorable mention to a few 
posts on Jeannette Holland Austin’s “Yesterday Newsletter,” focused on genealogy 
exclusively, specifically about the origins of Georgia settlers, American Loyalists, and 
preserving old records. That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great ahead! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 17, 2020. 
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Archives, libraries, fiction, and the COVID-19 crisis 


This week's newsletter will cover library and archives topics and note a new fictional 
narrative my friend put together, and much more. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful Memorial Day even with the 
continuing COVID-19, as restrictions are being eased. Related to that | wrote a letter 
which was published by the Maryland Historical Society for their “Letters from the 
Homefront” series! So, check that out if you have the chance. 

A few days ago, my friend published a fictional story with a specific scene in 
archives, where the villains found a nest of computers connected a mainframe, 
constituting a digital archives that backed up old information, including “reams of 
papers, books, and other physical documents’ littering the shelves, organized by 
subject and category. My friend set the stage for these villains using the archival 
records to defeat their foes. As I’ve said in past newsletters, having archives as a part 
of fictional stories is important. That is exactly what my friend is clearly trying to do in 
every single one of their stories. 

That brings me to some vital stories. Once again, Hack Library School had some 
great articles, focusing on the pandemic, not-for-credit internships, trust and safety, 
grieving, and the “new normal.” The article about why libraries don’t need permission 
and can use fair use effectively is an important read as are articles about small free 
libraries, and how libraries will “re-invent” themselves in response to the COVID-19 
crisis. There were also some stories like the importance of deriving value from archival 


collections in the time of COVID-19 and if it matters where you go to school for your 
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MLIS. A few other articles focused on topics such as salaries in the archival field and 
the release of the new RDA guidelines, used to archival finding aids and descriptions. 
An honorable mention can be given to articles about Amazon rivals thriving during the 
pandemic and questioning if cursive writing is lost to the “Millennial” generation. | would 
say that while some in my generation are not good at cursive writing, | think back to the 
white paper by the American Handwriting Analysis Foundation about the importance of 
handwriting. 

That's all for this week! Hope you have a great rest of the week! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on May 26, 2020. 
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The COVID-19 crisis, Black Lives Matter, archives, and libraries 


This week, I'm focusing on COVID-19 crisis and professional responses to police 
brutality across the U.S., while sharing an assortment of other stories 

Hello everyone! | hope you are all having a great week. This week’s newsletter 
will focus on the COVID-19 crisis, police brutality, and Black Lives Matter. 

Let’s start with statements about Black Lives Matter and police brutality. The 
Council of the Society of American Archivists (SAA) had _a nice statement on the 
interconnection of Black Lives Matter and archives, writing, in part: 

We, the Council of the Society of American Archivists, unanimously condemn 

harassment and violence against the Black community. As archivists, we learn 

from history that this country was founded on genocide and slavery. We continue 
to witness the legacy of this history with systemic and structural racism that lead 
to marginalization, disenfranchisement, and death...As a profession, we stand by 
our community and acknowledge, unequivocally, that Black Lives Matter. During 
this time of dramatic and traumatic historical significance, the Society of 

American Archivists remains committed to its core organizational value of social 

responsibility...A truly open, inclusive, and collaborative environment for all 

members of the Society cannot exist without justice for those affected by anti- 

Black violence...White archivists, who comprise a vast majority of the field, have 

a responsibility to disavow racism daily in society and in our 

profession...Archives workers should follow current guidance on ethical 

recordkeeping and archiving of social movements during this time of crisis, with 


special care taken toward the protection and safety of Black Lives amidst anti- 
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Black violence perpetrated by the police...As archivists, we are not neutral in 
matters of social justice and politics...We intend to create and convene a space 
for constructive discussion toward progressive change in the archival profession 
and true inclusivity of the archival record, in a profound engagement with our 
values of diversity, equity, and inclusion. Please be on the lookout for an 
invitation to join us for a community reflection event in June, followed by an 
action-oriented forum. 

We can hope for even more progressive statements and policies in the future. | 
say that because, coming in August, three new SAA members will be joining the 
council: Stephen R. Curley, Derek T. Mosley, & Rachel W. Winston, as will three new 
faces on the Nominating Committee: Itza A. Carbajal, Valencia L. Johnson, & Helen 
Kim. Additionally, there is a new SAA president, Courtney Chartier, who also begins her 
term in August. Apart from Chartier, | voted for all of these candidates, outlining their 
positions in my Linkedin post back in March. Chartier, as | noted in that post, co- 
founded the Atlanta Black Archives Alliance, argued for more pathways so that “talented 
and passionate people” can reach the SAA leadership, solve existing communication 
problems, and to have a dialogue to change how people see the core values and the 
profession itself. Curley is part of the Native American Archives Section who wants 
interdisciplinary dialogue, while Mosley called for more transparency of internal 
operations, and fighting for “adequate funding” for archives at all government levels. 
Additionally, Winston, said that needs of the SAA membership need to be taken 
seriously, while solutions come at a cost, Carbajal, a founding member of the Archivists 


Against History Repeating Itself archivists collective and wishes to give historically 
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underrepresented cultural backgrounds and identities more of a voice in the SAA, while 
Johnson argued that power should be shared with those who are “critically and ethically 
questioning” the procedures and silences of the SAA, and Kim who pointed to 
institutional hurdles in the archival field, and argued that diversity has to come from the 
top, sending the signal to prospective archivists that the field is changing and 
welcoming, ensuring the organization reflects the diversity of the U.S. 

Saying all that, it brings me an open letter by the Archival Workers Emergency 
Eund about police brutality, under which people can add their names as signatories. In 
this letter, which was published today, they acknowledge protest against police brutality, 
saying that these archival workers promote supports against state violence while 
acknowledging that archival workers have been “complicit in maintaining systemic white 
supremacy and must work daily to undo the harm we and our institutions have done.” 
They call on people to read handouts such as “Identifying and Dismantling White 
Supremacy in Archives,” an article by Anna Robinson-Sweet titled “Truth and 
Reconciliation: Archivists as Reparations Activists” while urging individuals to learn 
about the work of “Black colleagues in archives and public history,” consider how Black 
subjects are described in archival description, and many other recommendations, which 
you can read about in the open letter itself. 

That brings me to the other ongoing crisis: COVID-19. There are so many 
interesting articles | have read this past week about it. For one, there is a great interview 
with Sarah Meidl about the COVID-19 Archive run by The Colorado State University 
Archives & Special Collections, and an op-ed in the New York Times by Anthony W. 


Marx, the President of the New York Public Library (NYPL), where he argues that 
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libraries have to change in the post-pandemic environment. In that op-ed, Marx notes 
that libraries provide free access to tools and knowledge, but that “all libraries must 
undergo radical change” meaning that libraries, in his view, need to transition their 
services to virtual spaces, while exploring “new avenues to serve the public and bring 
people together,” which he states has worked well for the NYPL. He further calls on 
libraries to invest, or continue investing in, “digital and virtual technologies and 
expertise,” criticizes those that claim the library of the future is only online, noting the 
importance of physical libraries, opening the NYPL cautiously, and “with expert advice 
to ensure that it remains safe.” This connects to an article in the Library Journal about 
science-based re-opening plans, and the four phases of re-opening followed by the 
Pratt Library, with the whole library barely even opening by the fourth phase. 
This past week | also enjoyed reading about the reality of Zoom, with the SAA 
promoting events with it, tools to tame the number of academic papers on the COVID- 
19 pandemic, and librarians being recruited as COVID-19 hunters. Hack Library School 
had some great articles too, focusing on marginalized communities during moments of 
crisis, and thoughts about going remote for a MLIS degree. There’s, additionally, the 
May/June 2020 issue of Archival Outlook, with articles about indigenous boarding 
schools, challenges of preserving glass plate negatives, archives, and social media 
outreach, overcoming the imposter syndrome of working in the field, providing NARA 
services during the pandemic, and much more. 

That's all for this week! | hope you all have a great rest of your week. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 3, 2020. 
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Black Lives Matter, the Internet Archive, COVID-19, and much more! 


This week's newsletter will focus on various topics, ranging from Black Lives Matter to 
COVID-19. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you had a great week. This week’s newsletter will focus 
on a number of topics, different from last week. 

I’d like to first plug my article about autistic representation in one of my favorite 
animated shows, while noting statements about Black Lives Matter (BLM). The first of 
these is by the SAA, noting an event, hosted this afternoon, asking the archival 
community to reflect on BLM. The second is a statement of solidarity on BLM, writing 
the following. Here are some excerpts: 

Speaking on behalf of UW Libraries to all individuals and communities of color— 

including our UW employees, users and partners—we mourn with you and 

support the calls throughout our region and across the nation for justice, 
accountability and equality. We care about you. We see you. Black Lives Matter. 

The brutal killings of George Floyd, Anmaud Arbery, Breonna Taylor, Tacoma 

resident Manuel Ellis and the many other victims of racist violence who suffered 

before them, reveal the long, persistent history of racism in our country and 
within our local communities...As | reflect on this unprecedented time in our 
history, | recognize my own privilege and advantage as a white woman anda 
leader for the UW Libraries...Libraries are inherently designed for and dedicated 
to the public good. They are built on the promise of knowledge, community and 


openness, but this promise is broken by the pervasiveness of racism and 
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systemic bias that exist within our communities and specifically within libraries 

themselves...How we invest our time moving forward—our actions—will define 

the change we see in the future...May we each do the hard work to find the 
pathway to true change, a path guided by caring, compassion and love for each 
other. 

On the same topic, see Ryan K. Smith’s article, “Rumors of War Arrives in the 
South” about changes to the “monumental landscape” in Richmond, the statement by 
the Texas Digital Library on racism, and a statement by the Archives for Black Lives in 
Philadelphia about police statement. Furthermore, I’d recommend reading the statement 
by Cathy Gorn, the executive director of National History Day, on BLM. 

There are many other important stories for this week. One of these is the Internet 
Archive ending their emergency library early in an effort to appease publishers, who 
filed a complaint at the beginning of this month. Basically, publishers sued the Internet 
Archive to end the emergency library, their digital lending program, with the suit, if it 
happened, would bankrupt the Internet Archive! | talked about this in some of my 
previous newsletters, but I’m mentioning it again. On the other hand, | think the post by 
David Ferriero, Archivist of the United States, about how NARA is dealing with COVID- 
19 and ideas of possible re-opening is a worthy read. The same can be said by the 
Hack Library School post about why primary sources matter, and along with Margot 
Note’s writings. One of these posts is about why archivists should be active, and the 
other about the benefits of archivists using systems designed for them. 

7 here are some other stories which deserve an honorable mention. First of all, 


PinkNews had a great article noting that no one knows who throws that the first brick 
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thrown at Stonewall uprising, as it was a collective effort. NARA blogs highlighted 
specific records: Nixon White House tapes which were released in late May, 
photographs of indigenous people within federal records, and FDR’s oval office desk. | 
also enjoyed reading about means of finding marriages for genealogists, an interview 
with an expert about why people do genealogy research, and Wayne O’Bryant talking 
about His Family’s Relationship with Rev. Simon Miller (1819-1875), using various 
original records, like census records. 

That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 12, 2020. 
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Archives, libraries reopening, and more! 


This newsletter covers various topics, from archives to libraries, the Internet Archive to 
Black Lives Matter, COVID-19 to flintlock muskets. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on a number of different topics in the archival and library fields. 

I’d like to start with news in the archives field. On June 17, Founders Online 
celebrated its seventh anniversary, a NARA site that allows users to search the writings 
of Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison. So, that’s exciting! 
On the flip side, the Internet Archive is fighting against a lawsuit by publishers, ending 
its National Emergency Library early, and has put together a post offering suggestions 
for how to support them. You know from my previous newsletters that | have stridently 
supported the Internet Archive. But even if you don’t support their emergency library, 
due to concerns over copyright, | do think that the Internet Archive should be supported. 
Its loss would mean that the internet would be forever at a loss for all the information 
archived on their servers of sites which often don’t exist anymore. Now, | think that the 
publishers and the Internet Archive will come to some agreement, as | believe that the 
publishers only want concessions, but we will see what happens. On a more positive 
note, I'd like to highlight an interview with the head of the National Comedy Center 
Archives Laura Laplaca, and an interview with a vault manager of a Los Angeles 
company, Ilana Short, were both very interesting. The same can be said of NARA’s 19th 
Amendment Calendar, and the post about a U.S. car on Soviet roads in 1972, focusing 


on U.S. diplomats in the USSR that year. 
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There have been a number of articles about how COVID is affecting the opening 
of libraries, although there haven't been corresponding ones for archives. Some talked 
about the cautious plans of re-opening, and others talked about how furloughs in this 
time and place are affecting libraries. At the same time, Hack Library School had three 
great articles, one about librarian allies to Black Lives Matter, diversity and neutrality in 
libraries, and the right to information. Finally, | also read about New York City’s first 
Puerto Rican Librarian, Pura Belpré. It’s a post from a couple of years ago, but it was 
very fascinating and definitely worth a read. 

The articles about authors sharing their advances to expose racial disparities, 
open access images and museums, a genealogy tool called qenograms, the importance 
of flintlock muskets in past U.S. history, and how COVID is affecting the history field, 
from the director of the American Historical Association. All of these articles get an 
honorable mention in this newsletter. 

| hope you all have a great weekend and week ahead. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on June 21, 2020. 
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Head over heels about...archives, libraries, COVID, Black 


Lives Matter, and much more! 


This week's newsletter will focus on many topics, ranging from news about the archives 


& library fields, Black Lives Matter, COVID, and so on. 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week (and the one before it). | know 
it's been since June 21st that I’ve sent a newsletter. With fixing up an article on the 
Obama Library (hopefully will be published soon), and much more, | ended up delaying 
the publication of this newsletter. | had so many things to do, | felt like Roland Orzabal 
carrying an absurd number of books (shown above) at the beginning of that 1985 Tears 
for Fears music video, for “Head over Heels,” where they visit a library, and he tries to 


get the attention of, ha. There are all sorts of librarian stereotypes there, but | just 
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thought of this off the top of my head, after watching it on some TV channel recently. On 
the plus side, I’ve been able to gather even more news stories than usual! Without 
further ado, let me begin this newsletter. 

In the archives world, there have been some great developments. A couple of 
days ago, archivists posted a list of Black archives, museums, libraries, and other 
related organizations, which | recommend you check out. There has also been a lot of 
talk about web archiving, especially since Webrecorder (now part of Conifer), which I’ve 
toyed around a bit with this year, as | noted in previous newsletters, and debates about 
whether it’s the best web archiving format or not. Similarly, there are always questions 
for how to archive social media content, not only because of the consent needed, but 
also due to the fluidity of the format itself. At the same time, there have been archives 
noting about their web collections, like the British Library and the Library of Congress, 
the latter celebrating its 20th anniversary of web archiving. In the spirit of Black Lives 
Matter, the crowdsourced exhibit by OutHistory on African American LGBTQ+ U.S. 
History Chronology is fascinating, as is the site that focuses on the history of Black 
female beauty, called the Black Beauty Archives. The latter has archival collections like 
Beauty Ads, Hair Ads, Magazines, and Pageant Memorabilia. | expect it will expand in 
the future, as people send more materials their way, so this is a good start! Other than 
this, Sam Winn wrote poignantly about the challenges of being a disabled archivist and 
how the experiences of livestreamed events should be incorporated into conferences in 


the future. There were also articles about International Archives Week in early June and 


finding a research question. 
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This brings me to the library world. There has been even more talk in the library 
community about the response to COVID, than in the archives community, although 
COVID will undoubtedly affect the operation of archives too. I’ve noted this in past 
newsletters. There have been more efforts by libraries to go digital than before, as 
libraries continue to change in this COVID-era. And no, please don’t microwave your 
books to “remove” COVID. Seriously, that should be common sense. *shakes head* 
Anyway, IMLS (Institute of Museum and Library Services) did a study looking into how 
long COVID could be detected on highly circulated library materials, specifically 
hardcover book covers, softcover book covers, book pages, mylar book cover jackets, 
and plastic DVD cases. They found that the virus was undetectable after one day on 
book covers and DVD cases, and three days on paper inside a book or on mylar book 
cover jackets. The main focus should be on person-to-person transmission, rather than 
cleaning this surface or that surface, stemming from an initial NIH/DARPA-funded study 
in mid-March, which was not peer-reviewed, and a later study in The Lancet in May, 
along with another study in February in a medical journal, Journal of Hospital Infection. 
The CDC had made clear that while surface contact is possible as a way to get COVID, 
it is “not thought to be the main way the virus spreads,” although new information is 
coming out all the time. Even so, | think the study is important, but the focus needs to be 
in the right place, while taking into account the CDC’s recommendations on cleaning 
surfaces. Some other important articles noted how libraries are supporting Black Lives 
Matter, virtual internships, racism in the library field, and how libraries are dealing with a 


new demand for books and surfaces. 
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I’d like to give an honorable mention to a number of articles. First and foremost, a 
“letter from the homefront” which | wrote for the Maryland Historical Society about the 
ongoing COVID-19 crisis, which will soon enter their collections! Apart from this, some 
other important articles this week, like a reminder (if you needed it) that Google’s 
algorithm is racist, bias in algorithms, a statement of the American Historical Association 
on racial violence in the U.S., and an article in Schoo! Library Journal about getting 
started with...genealogy! The last one excited me a lot, to be honest. 

That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 4, 2020. 
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Libraries, professionalism, archives, genealogy, and 


everything nice 


This newsletter focuses on a variety of topics, whether about libraries, archives, or even genealogy! 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. Sorry for the delay in 
sending out the newsletter, but you know life got in the way, as it often does. I’m 
including one of my favorite clips from the “Reunion” episode of She-Ra and the 
Princesses of Power where Glimmer and Adora stumble upon a library, which | thought 
would be relevant to you all. One of the main stories of that episode is the characters 
spending time in a library with two gay historians! Anyway, moving on from that, this 
week’s newsletter will focus on several different topics. 

Let’s start with the library field. | came across articles this past week about 
coding in library settings, Alexa and subsequent privacy concerns in libraries, and how 
public libraries are adapting to the new COVID environment. Others wrote about 
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resource discovery, civil engagement, and the lions of the New York Public Library 
wearing masks to set an example. Furthermore, there were articles about how paper 
books are still important as libraries go digital, library schools taking steps to address 
their racist past, and concentrating on concentrations in library school. Feel free to read 
my friend's fictional work, with small mentions of libraries, noting new records will be 
added to library collections and library records helping the protagonists fight the villains. 
Then | came across what Emily, a grad student who is earning an MLIS, wrote 
about: library professionalization and the importance of an MLIS, saying the 
professional community is about “improving the field of librarianship,” with graduate 
school giving you the right tools, and degree demonstrating “a potential employee’s 
capacity to learn.” While | agree with her assessment on the importance of an MLIS, 
written in perhaps an attempt to counter the naysayers, her article comes with the 
implication that those who do not earn an MLIS are invalid as librarians. | reject that 
implication completely. As Alison Peters notes on Book Riot, “not everyone needs a 
master’s degree to be a librarian.” | agree. Saying that you need an MLIS degree to be 
a “real” librarian implies that those who do not have such degrees are “fake” librarians. 
Annoyed Librarian pointed this same thing out back in 2008, pushing back against the 
idea an MLIS is special, while calling it “job protectionism, pure and simple,” and calls 
people who cling to it, “sad” and “insecure” librarians, saying that librarians should find 
other ways of measuring professionalism. While | wouldn't be as harsh as a person who 
has their MLIS, | do think they make some valid points. In terms of earning an MLIS, it 
predictably falls along race and class lines. Those who are White and are of a higher 


socioeconomic status are more likely to have an MLIS than those who are of a lower 
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socioeconomic class, and/or are Black, Latin@, or are otherwise people of color. This 
lack of diversity in the field dates back to the late 1990s, with Sarah Larsen writing in 
2017, “it is no secret that the field of librarianship lacks diversity.” The archival field has 
similar problems, as the last archival census by the SAA, in 2006 (another may be 
coming soon), showed a mostly White, and female, field. See data about age and 
gender on pages 330 and 331, race and ethnicity on page 333, and education of 
archivists on page 335. There are efforts to counter this lack of diversity and to improve 
the library field, but this article seems wrongheaded to me. 

Speaking of archives, there are some fascinating pieces I’d like to highlight, 
mainly on NARA blogs. Throughout June, there were pieces about film preservation, the 
1920 Democratic National Convention, and the Mosler Model (the security system 
which held the U.S. constitution). Earlier this month, there were pieces about Alexander 
Hamilton, the 19th Amendment, and July 4th. Additionally, NARA re-shared their 2017 
piece about the 25th Amendment and presidential succession. Apart from that, the SAA 
put out a bulletin supporting the Library Stabilization Act, which would" “establish a $2 
billion fund to address financial losses and bolster library services, with priority to the 
hardest-hit communities” as a result of COVID. 

There are also some articles which deserve honorable mention. There were 
more stories about libraries, like how millions of Americans depend on libraries for 
internet access, one librarian using drones to send books to students, and the racist 
problem with library classifications. The stories about the privacy implications of the 
Proctorio CEO, Mike Olsen, releasing an edited transcript of a student’s complaint about 


"digital proctoring,” the reverse underground railroad which brought Black people back 
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to slavery, and comic shops during COVID are a worthy read. At the same time, 
Jeannette Holland Austin’s genealogy newsletter, Yesterday, had two great newsletters, 


one about South Carolina marriage settlements (1775-1792) and the role of the internet 


in connection to genealogy. 
| hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 17, 2020. 
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Libraries, archives, genealogy, the blogosphere, and news of 


the world 


This week's newsletter notes three new blogs | created to review popular culture in the 


library, genealogy, and archives fields, along with other news from the past week 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on various Subjects. Before moving onto the rest of my newsletter, I’d like to tell 
you all about my new blogs. I’m talking about my three new WordPress blogs: Libraries 
in Popular Culture, Genealogy in Popular Culture, and Wading Through The Cultural 
Stacks (about archives/archivists). On each of these blogs, I’m planning to post reviews 
of libraries, genealogy/family history, and archives respectfully. Originally, | had written 
about those topics on my History Hermann WordPress blog, but it made sense to have 
dedicated blogs to those areas instead. With that, let me begin this newsletter. 

I’d like to focus on the library field first. Book Riot had an interesting article about 
the “little free libraries” and their new role in our COVID-era times, while Hack Library 
School had a number of introspective articles. In some, writers questioned the point of 
their MLIS, while others noted the importance of the summer break, remote work in the 
library field, learning new knowledge, and why being a “generalist” can be vital. Similarly 
the statement from the Summersville Public Library about a jerk who “deliberately 
removed their mask and coughed throughout the library,” resulting in the library having 
to close down and only offer curbside service! So, people, please wear your mask. It’s 


not that hard to make a mask if you don’t want to buy one. 
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That brings me to the archival field. Sure, there was a review of Tom Clancy’s 
The Division 2 on the Review Portal of The American Archivist, looking at the archival 
themes in the book, but | more fascinated with the storytelling workshop and was the 
interview with Kristen Sosinski, Archivist in the Prints & Photographs Division at the 
Library of Congress, on one of the LOC blogs. In that interview she described what she 
does and what an archivist does, generally: 
An archivist organizes, describes, preserves and makes unique materials 
accessible to the public. In the Prints & Photographs Division, archivists are 
tasked with processing large collections. Generally speaking archives work in our 
division involves: surveying the collection; meeting with reference librarians and 
curators to hear about their challenges using the collection in its current 
unprocessed state; and developing a team-based plan that mitigates these 
challenges and creates an efficient workflow. Once the plan is approved, the 
archivist processes the collection and is responsible for creating the necessary 
tools such as a database to capture metadata, training team members, and 
conducting quality review to ensure accurate work. The end result is often an 
online finding aid or records accessible through the Prints & Photographs Online 
Catalog...1 am currently developing plans to process the photographic archive of 
the American Red Cross...Obviously, we cannot take the collections home with 
us to work on them, so physical processing paused. That said, our job is more 
than just physically arranging and housing collection items...With creative 
thinking a great deal can be accomplished even though we aren't able to 


physically have our hands in the collections. 
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There are a number of articles that get an honorable mention. Jeannette Holland 
Austin posted about the “genealogy clock,” and imagining the hard times your ancestors 
went through while researching, finding South Carolina Marriages, and Kentucky 
ancestors, while some scholars wrote about Fake News, Artificial Intelligence, and 
Censorship in Educational Research. | also enjoyed reading the “Open Access 
Manifesto for Freedom, Integrity, and Creativity in the Humanities and Interpretive 
Social Sciences,” the role of algorithms, and the new executive director of Maryland 
Humanities. Best of luck to them. In terms of the Internet Archive, which is really a 
library (Specifically a digital library) rather than an archive, there were posts from them 
about the essential nature of digital librarians, distance learning, and the role of their 
library collections. Apart this, there was a post about Internet Archive data and an article 
in Vox noting that the lawsuit against the Internet Archive over their Emergency Library 
will not be as dire as some think, even if they lose the case, which is a possibility. 

| hope you all have a great week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on July 26, 2020. 
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Archives, genealogy, libraries, and more 


This week's newsletter shares new blogposts, articles about the archives and libraries 
fields, and other topics. Enjoy! 
Hello everyone! | hope you had a great week. This week’s newsletter will focus 
on a number of topics, whether new blogposts, libraries and archives, and much more. 
| would like to first mention some posts on the blogs | mentioned last week. While 

| could give a lengthy list of all the posts which have mentioned in the last week, let me 
mention a few from each of the blogs. On the Wading Through The Cultural Stacks 
blog, my two favorites are posts about the use of archival records in Hitchhikers Guide 
to the Galaxy and the unfortunately stereotypical view of archives in Amphibia. | was 
glad and pleased to see Samantha “Sam” Cross re-shared the latter post, as | see her 
almost as the Pop Archives guru, ha. Moving back to the topic at hand, on the 
Genealogy in Popular Culture blog, the posts about non-traditional family trees in 
Futurama, Carmen’s journey of self-discovery in Carmen Sandiego, and family history in 
Amphibia were some of the best. Finally, the Libraries in Popular Culture had posts 
about the importance of the public library as conveyed in a Futurama episode and the 
stories of love within libraries as shown in the Truman Show and the second Harold & 
Kumar film. There are other wonderful posts on Wading Through the Cultural Stacks, 
Genealogy in Popular Culture, and Libraries in Popular Culture which | didn’t mention 
here, so feel free to peruse through each of those blogs. Many of the original posts on 
those blogs were originally on my History Hermann blog but have been edited and 


revised before being republished on any of the three above mentioned blogs. Anyway, if 
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you have any suggestions about any films, animations, or popular media you’d like me 
to write about, please let me know. 

With that, let me move onto the next part of this newsletter. | would like to start 
with the library field. While Music Specialist Robert Lipartito of the Library of Congress 
had a fascinating post about music during times of pestilence, | thought that the post by 
Brewster Kahle was a bit more interesting. | say that because he distinguishes between 
bookstores and libraries, noting how they are different. It’s an important primer to 
counter misconceptions about libraries. Apart from that, there were relevant stories 
about librarians alarmed by COVID safety in the reopened public libraries in D.C., the 
value of machine learning libraries and zines made by BIPOC artists. 

That brings me to the archives field. There are wonderful articles in the most 
recent edition of Archival Outlook about how the Cline Library Special Collections and 
Archives helped a researcher with a timely request related to the COVID-19 pandemic, 
related to a team of researchers who identified COVID in 1965, and preserving the rock 
and rock history of Sacramento. Other articles focused on writing inclusive finding aids 
and description and dealing with increasing mold. | also enjoyed reading about passport 
applications of free Black people, civil rights tribute to John Lewis and C.T. Vivian (using 
photos from the Obama Presidential Library collections), and spotlighting the Spanish- 
American War through photographs. There are some other articles worth noting, like the 
article in The American Archivist about the historical hazards of finding aids, and the 
value of archival arrangement. 

| would like to close by making small mentions of some other stories which 


deserve to be noted. The IMLS came out with a study showing that U.S. public libraries 
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were visited over a billion times in 2017! Moving onto other topics, there is a comic 
called Rex Libris which follows the story of a “tough-as-nails Head Librarian,” named 
Rex Libris and a library comic strip named Unshelved which follows the story of 
librarians as they respond to questions and interactions with patrons. The same can be 
said of the now defunct comic, Shelf Check. | would like to give a special mention to the 
Mobile Public Library’s blog on anime, Anime @ Mobile Public Library, with posts 
written by Lynn Rainey, a Young Adult Librarian at the West Regional Branch of the 
Mobile Public Library, who defines herself as “an otaku for about twenty years from 
starting the original Sailor Moon on Cartoon Network back in the mid-1990's.” Pretty 
cool to have a librarian writing about anime, if you ask me! 

| hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 1, 2020. 
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Libraries, archives, genealogy, and more 


This week's newsletter will bring together news from the library, archives, and 
genealogy fields, along with other news stories. 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on the library, archives, and genealogy field. The biggest news of the week is 
Blackstone acquiring Ancestry. Project ARCC, which calls itself a “task force of 
archivists striving to motivate the archival profession” to affect climate change, 
described Blackstone as a company which “profits from cooperating with ICE, financing 
shale development, and burning down the Amazon rainforest” and criticized the 
purchase. That means it is more of an ethical dilemma than ever to keep genealogical 
or related records on Ancestry. I’m personally still wrestling with how to proceed, short 
of deleting my account and leaving, and I'll probably write a post about it. Anyway, let 
me put that aside for the time being and move onto the newsletter. 

Let me talk about the library field. While some shared reading recommendations 
for the “pandemic summer,” others expressed solidarity with libraries, and noted the 
limits of flexibility. Additionally, the Internet Archive responded with a lawsuit about their 
COVID emergency library. Connected to this are posts on my Library in Popular Culture 
blog, with my favorite ones about libraries in Paradise Kiss, in Revolutionary War Utena, 
and in Wandering Son. I'll be posting more every day, but as always, suggestions for 
fictional libraries/librarians | should focus on are appreciated. 

This connects to the archives field. Apart from David Ferriero’s post about the 
19th Amendment centennial, | had some wonderful posts on my Wading Through the 


Cultural Stacks. While the posts about archives in Star Wars are old hat, | think the one 
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about Stretch Armstrong, arguably the most positive depiction of archives I’ve seen to 
date, although there are still clear stereotypes, is the best one. | also wrote about some 
scattered depictions of archives in popular culture. | just published a post outlining my 
schedule for the posts on the blog itself, noting that my posts, will be weekly (hopefully), 
or biweekly if need be. As such, suggestions for popular media which feature archivists 
and/or archives are appreciated. 

Then there is the genealogy field. Other than the newsletter focusing on the 
Newgate prison in London, or another about how cousins affect the finding of ancestors, 
| published a post on my Popular Culture in Genealogy blog. | focus on the family tree of 
Steven Universe, the protagonist of one of my favorite shows, Steven Universe, which 
later had a movie and an epilogue series titled Steven Universe Future, concluding 
earlier this year. Like the family tree of Fry in Futurama, Steven's family tree is non- 
traditional in part because he grows up without his birth mother, and is raised by three 
non-binary women, who serve as his guardians, or perhaps even his moms, as some 
have put it, while his dad lives in a beat-up van, while running a car wash. Additionally, 
characters with Gems can fuse together with each other in what is called “fusion,” an 
expression of a friendship or a relationship between two people. For instance, one of 
Steven’s guardians, Garnet, is actually the fusion of two non-binary women, Ruby and 
Sapphire, who have a wedding officiated by Steven in the show's last season. Anyway, | 
highlighted it because it is a great show which has a lot of LGBTQ representation. | just 
published a post outlining my posting schedule, noting that | will be posting reviews bi- 
weekly and hopefully weekly, depending on how much content | can find with family 


history or genealogy themes. As always, suggestions are welcome. 
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Finally, I'd like to give a special mention to posts about big data, Minerva’s 
Kaleidoscope, “a source for parents and caregivers to find materials to spark kids’ 
imaginations” and get updates about LOC programs, a story about the Wardsboro 
public library staff resigning over reopening plans of the library, and the challenges of 
online learning in the time of COVID. 

That is all for this week. | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 8, 2020. 
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Smashing library stereotypes, archives, genealogy, and the 


wider world 


This week's newsletter covers a plethora of topics, ranging from a recent article | 
published in ilovelibraries, to posts talking about archives, genealogy, and more! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
cover several different topics, whether in the library, archives, or genealogy fields. 

I’d like to start on the library field. | begin with an article | wrote for i/ovelibraries, 
focusing on two animated shows which buck library stereotypes: Cleopatra in Space 
and She-Ra and the Princesses of Power. |’m glad this was published, especially 
because the former show has been rarely reviewed, and | have an article in the works 
about libraries in Hilda too, | am happy to report. It will hopefully be published in mid- 
September. I’m not isolating my analysis to those shows, of course. For example, on my 
blog, Libraries in Popular Culture, | published two posts which show the vital role of 
libraries in two anime shows: Paradise Kiss and Gargantia on the Verdurous Planet. In 
the latter case, there is a librarian who works in the equivalent of an ivory tower and is 
also a medical doctor! He is a bit archivy, as his library serves as the civilization’s only 
record of the early events of humanity. 

That brings me to the archival field. On my blog, Treading Through The Archival 
Stacks, | noted the archivy themes in the She-Ra series, building off the ilovelibraries 
article. There were some interesting articles | came across on NARA blogs about 
Washington, D.C. public pools, and the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945, and the sinking of the USS Indianapolis. At the same time, there were articles 


about other archival concepts. Some wrote about the value of collections management 
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systems, the power of archives, the rural-urban divide and how it affects archives. | 
mentioned it before, but its important to point out, again, that the SAA receiving a [MLS 
grant for the second Archival Census and Education Needs Survey in the United States. 
Such a census will undoubtedly help the archival field strive to make the field more 
diverse and solve inequities to the best extent possible. 

I’d like to highlight some articles and posts I’ve put together in the past week as 
well. Beginning this is a post on my Genealogy in Popular Culture blog where | examine 
family history themes in She-Ra and the Princesses of Power and The Simpsons. My 
friend also posted the final part of their long-running fiction series, which is gushing with 
gay energy. In one scene, a character, Cleo, tells her friends that she can never forget 
where came from, no matter how hard she tries. In future stories my friend may explore 
this more, as she tries to understand fully who she is as a person dealing with a strange 
magical power. On a completely different topic, Brian Frye wrote a piece in Jurist 
defending the Internet Archive from attacks by publishers, while Hack Library School 
had articles spotlighting indigenous librarians and things they wished their professors 
knew, and WBGH talked about how libraries in Massachusetts are coping with COVID 
as they reopen slowly. Apart from this, Jeannette Holland Austin wrote about attempts 
to solve complicated genealogies and considering how your ancestors tended their 
gardens (assuming they had one). There are many more articles, but what | have 
included is, | believe, sufficient for the topics covered in this newsletter. 

| hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 15, 2020. 
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Libraries, archives, and all the rest 


This week's newsletter will primarily focus on library and archives news, with a little 
genealogy and family history thrown in there, too! Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. While | could have sent this out 
on Friday or Saturday of last week, | decided to send it today instead since | thankfully 
have a nice break from work this week. As such, the next newsletter will likely be sent 
either next Friday (9/4) or Saturday (9/5). Anyway, onward with the newsletter! 

I’ll start with the library field and posts on my Libraries in Popular Culture blog. 
Since my last newsletter on August 15, I’ve written about the “curmudgeon” librarian ina 
Western animation, Futurama’s joke about libraries, and a fight in the library between 
various characters. All the posts I’ve published since the 15th are interesting, but those 
three are my favorites. Oh, and | put together a post which outlines when I'll post on the 
blog in the future, probably either weekly or biweekly, like my other blogs. In other 
library news, | thought the article about the complicated business of keeping books 
clean during COVID was pretty fascinating, as was the posts on the Library of Congress 
(LOC) blog about a business librarian’s perspective of the census, and evidence from 
“invisible worlds” in Salem. Also of note is the Hack Library School! post giving tips for 
online discussion boards which is important when more and more of education, whether 
in higher educational institutions or elsewhere is going online. The same could be said 
about the story about the University of Oregon library covering up racist murals, the 


LOC acquiring foreign-language materials about COVID’s affects, and a commentary 


about textbooks in library collections. 
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That brings me to the archives field and my Wading Through The Archival Stacks 
blog. When it comes to the blog, | published a post which focuses on the special 
collections depicted in one of my favorite animated series, Cleopatra in Space, building 
off the post | made on /lovelibraries recently, reviewing libraries in that series and 
another series, She-Ra and the Princesses of Power. Later this week I'll have a post 
which reprints a post | made back in 2019 about records and 1990s films, but the 
following week I'll have some new content. So, look forward to that! Otherwise, | liked 
reading about how the Library of Congress program to crowdsourcing the transcription 
of Lincoln’s letters has come to an end, a recap of the 2020 SAA conference, and an 
interview with the digital assets librarian at the Morton Arboretum. Most exciting of all is 
the Presidential Library Explorer, which shows how many records NARA has digitized 
when it comes to presidential materials. It’s pretty small right now, but on the bright side, 
it's good that NARA is being transparent. 

There are several articles which get a special mention as | continue to think 
about a possible post for Genealogy in Popular Culture, where | haven't published 
anything since August 12. Moving on, | thought the article about the importance of 
student groups and chapters to a MLIS grad school experience was interesting, as was 
the posts about how colonists created the necessities they needed and the exciting 
events of the past. The articles about why the rise of audiobooks is worth celebrating 
and the post about Hingham sailors in the Civil War (by the Hingham Archives) are 
worthwhile as well. With that all being said, | hope you all have a great weekend and 
week to come. - Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on August 26, 2020. 
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A bookworm librarian, archival records, and more! 


This week's newsletter will focus on libraries, archives, genealogy, and review an anime 


about a bookworm librarian 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week and Labor Day. This week’s 


newsletter will focus on similar topics to last week, mainly about libraries, archives, 
genealogy, and more. Without further ado, let me begin this newsletter, with the above 
image being of a disorganized library in Ascendance of a Bookworm. \|t’s never good 
when you find a library like that! It is a travesty, to say the least. 

There were numerous library-related stories this past week. Hack Library School 
had posts about succeeding in life, flexibility, building your “professional library,” and 
choosing the process for your career which suits you best. Before going any further, I’d 


like to mention my post which looks at an anime titled Ascendance of a Bookworm, 
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literally translated as “Ascendence of a Bookworm: I'll Stop at Nothing to Become a 
Librarian.” The post focuses on Myne, the bookworm librarian (and the show’s 
protagonist), and library classification, along with a bunch of wonderful short clips. It is a 
series | would recommend you watch since it will be some time before the next season 
airs. Apart from this, either this week or next week I'll publish a post on Read or Die, 
and my review of the goth/witchy librarian in Hilda will be coming later this month too. At 
the same time, | read some articles this past week about student employment in 
academic libraries, the theft of books at the Carnegie library, how libraries are helping 
with mail-in voting, and a review of a book about libraries that have been lost over time. 
The Library of Congress had some wonderful blogposts too, whether about municipal 
codes, a cartographer who was a pirate, the struggle for suffrage after the passage of 
the 19th Amendment, flashpoints of U.S. history, and an interview with Robert Brammer 
of the Law Library of Congress, to name a few. 

With that, I’d like to talk about some posts and news about the archives field. 
Archives Aware! had an interview with Annette La Rue and Adam Jeffrey, both 
archivists from tattoo museums while David Ferriero, the Archivist of the United States, 
talks about the digitization of archival records and honoring the staff of NARA’s National 
Personnel Records Center (NPRC). There were also some posts about previously 
released (and pre-processed) FBI files, honoring Black women within archives, the 
differences between internships and fellowships, and the accomplishments of the SAA 
in the past year as Nancy Beaumont told an annual membership meeting in early 
August. I’d like to point to my reprinted post about the erasure of records, digitization, 


and 1990s Hollywood films. Currently, | am watching The Mystic Archives of Dantalian 
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in hopes of finding archival themes in the anime. Since “archives” is in the name of the 
anime, | thought it was worth a shot to watch it in hopes of archives being a major part 
of the anime itself. As always, suggestions for future animations or popular culture 
which focus on archives are welcome. 

Finally, there are some posts about genealogy and other topics which deserve to 
be mentioned. When it comes to genealogy, the prolific Jeannette Holland Austin 
penned a number of posts about records of “Loyalists” (people sympathetic to the 
British Crown) who traveled to East Florida from 1774 to 1785 and on Ulster Scots who 
immigrated to America. In this same vein, I’d like to highlight my blogpost where | 
attempted to apply family history concepts to animation, looking at a number of 
individuals of some of my favorite shows, the companies that make those shows, where 
those shows are shown, and so on. It’s pretty fascinating! If all goes well, I’ll publish a 
post about Zaphod’s cousin in Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy this week or next week. | 
am excited about the upcoming third season of Carmen Sandiego, where Carmen, an 
international master thief, will likely go on a quest to learn more about her past. I'll 
definitely write about that! There were also posts about how The Matrix was a trans 
allegory, which has been guessed in the past but it now confirmed, the Decentering 
Whiteness in Design History Resources document/guide, and test results for how long 
COVID can be found on library materials. That’s all. 

| hope you all have a great week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 7, 2020. 
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Pop culture reviews, archives, libraries, records, COVID, 


genealogy, and so on 


This week's newsletter focuses on news about the archives and library fields, current 
and upcoming pop culture reviews, and more 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on archives, libraries, genealogy, and other topics. 

Let me start with the archives field. A couple days ago, | reviewed a series titled 
Mystic Archives of Dantalian. | analyzed how it confuses libraries and archives, similar 
to other series | have written about, specifically Star Wars and Amphibia, to give two 
prominent examples. | basically gave up on watching the series because of this. While, | 
haven't found any other series which have archivy elements, | have a post about Hilda 
and another about various possible archivists, so look forward to that. I'd like to highlight 
an interview with a Polynesian genealogist, the WWI Museum, and five actions that 
archives can take to combat the COVID-19 fallout. There were other interesting articles, 
whether from an archivist who works at the Fashion Institute of Technology, the story of 
being an archivist during the COVID pandemic, and following the US-Dakota war 
through newspaper headlines. Also of note is a Science magazine article about how 
dozens of scientific journals vanished from the internet and no one preserved them, an 
open letter from Archives for Black Lives in Philadelphia (A4BLiP) in Solidarity with 
Don’t Shoot Portland, and the summer 2020 newsletter of the SAA’s Performing Arts 
Section. Hopefully later this month, I'll have an article about archivy elements in 
Recorded by Arizal published on The American Archivist Reviews Portal, which is 


currently in the process of being reviewed. 
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With that, I’d like to move onto the library field. Hack Library School had a 
number of fascinating articles about returning to the library during the pandemic, 
reflections on Labor Day, and grad school. This past week | enjoyed reading about the 
Digital Library Federation’s recently-released born-digital access values, the 
Progressive Library Guild’s Black Lives Matter guide, school librarians helping address 
upheaval as a result of COVID, and the library director being investigated for supporting 
Black Lives Matter (which is pretty ridiculous). Apart from this, articles about the 
publishers suing the Internet Archive, using integrated library systems and open data to 
analyze library cardholders, and a study of vanished open access journals. Next week, 
hopefully, I’ll publish a long post about the R.O.D. the TV series, an anime which is 
brimming to the top with libraries. Later this month, | expect to have an article about the 
cool librarian in Hilda published in the ALA publication, //lovelibraries. 

There are some articles on varied subjects | would like to give special mention to 
in this newsletter as well. For instance, Jeanette Holland Austin wrote about looking for 
the names of your ancestors and the siege of Charleston. At the same time, MuckRock 
had some interesting posts about COVID-related reasons as to why they are denying or 
delaying records requests and the Wisconsin response deadlines let the police control 
narrative following Kenosha shootings. The same could be said about the detailed court 
documents for 15 FOIA cases, personal email accounts used by U.S. government 
employees, and the DOTS driver who was reprimanded for not allowing a few people 
who didn’t wear masks onto the bus. That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great 
weekend and week to come. - Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 12, 2020. 
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Read or...traipse through the stacks?: Archives, pop culture, 


and family history 


This week's newsletter focuses on various topics, whether about archives, libraries, or 


genealogy. Enjoy! Comments are welcome. 


WIS 
117/72 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on various topics related to archives, libraries, and genealogy. 

Let’s start with archives. This past week there were interesting articles about how 
archivists would like a broader DMCA exemption for abandoned online games, an 
exploration of seeds, embodied information, and unconventional records in archives. 


Also, of note are two interviews on Archives Aware! The first of these is with Ashton 
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Wingate of the NAACP Legal and Educational Defense Fund, and the second is with 
Cecelia Cece Otto, focusing on re-imagining living history performances in the COVID- 
era. At the same time, David Ferriero of NARA penned two posted, one about the new 
Clinton Library website and another about a new memorial for Eisenhower being 
unveiled, focusing on Ike’s role in U.S. history. Apart from this, I'd like to point to the 
SNAP summary of the SAA 2020 Conference, the oral history website for Act Up!, anda 
review on The American Archivist Reviews Portal of Canva. While my review of the 
archival themes Recorded by Arizal is going forward with review, there seems no end in 
sight for my article about the Obama Library. It has been under review since September 
2019, with the editors only saying it shows “considerable promise.” Sadly, | predict that 
isn’t going to be published anytime soon. 

Let me focus on libraries next. I'd like to point to my review of the wonderful 
anime | finished last week: R.O.D. the TV. It is, to my surprise, filled to the brim with 
libraries! It’s a bit dated, as it came out in 2003-2004, but continued to be relevant. 
There is a whole episode which takes place in the National Diet Library (shown at the 
beginning of this newsletter), Japan’s equivalent of the Library of Congress! The villains, 
who are called the “British Library” because they are part of the British Empire in this 
alternative reality, literally burn a whole stack of books, which is horrifying, but it is part 
of a message in the anime which warns about those who wish to shape the world’s 
knowledge to selfishly benefit themselves, even if it deprives others of their ability to 
make the world a better place. This positive depiction of libraries contrasts from the 


reported depiction of libraries in the Big City Greens episode “Quiet Please,” where a 


Strict librarian threatens to throw out the protagonists if they make a sound, so they 
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communicate in ASL instead. Obviously, the latter is a good step forward in terms of 
deaf characters, but why does there need to be a library stereotype thrown in there? 
That isn’t right. | only say reported because | have not yet watched this episode. And 
when | do, | can assure you that | will write an article or post about it. In the past week, 
there were interesting posts on Hack Library School about creating a “personal brand” 
on LinkedIn, surviving library school while working, changes you can make to increase 
your physical health, and other challenges of working in the profession. Additionally, the 
posts criticizing the power and status in academia and the hiring process and people 
with disabilities were informing reads, while the report that the national library of New 
Zealand will be culling 600,000 books is deeply concerning. Sure, you should cull 
books, but isn’t that too many? It seems suspect to me. 

Finally, there’s genealogy. | published a post, finally, focusing on Zaphod in 
Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy and the ghost of his grandfather. It was a relief to finish 
that, especially since the new season of Carmen Sandiego is likely to be filled with 
family discovery as Carmen tries to figure out about her past, especially where her 
mother is, if alive at all. | am also hopeful that there are family themes in the new (and 
final) season of Kipo and the Age of Wonderbeasts, a wonderful animated series with 
LGBTQ characters, and a focus on identity, acceptance, and confronting injustice, to 
say the least. Furthermore, | enjoyed reading about General Andrew Lewis of Augusta 
County, how to find the children of the intestate ancestor, public stocks, and seven Tory 
Prisoners taken at the home of Mrs. Mary Devane. Also of interest is my reposted article 
about cooking in Romania, and how, as argued in a new Wired article, there is “no such 


thing” as family secrets due to DNA testing. | would say that on the surface that claim 
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seems superfluous because DNA tests cannot, and do not, reveal everything. Perhaps 
people will uncover some truths, but the utility of DNA tests is limited without being used 
in conjunction with “hard evidence” like written documents. You can, and never will, 
learn everything from DNA tests. 

Anyway, that’s all for this week. | hope you all have a wonderful week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 20, 2020. 
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A mysterious librarian, archives, and much more! 


This week's newsletter will highlight two recent pop culture reviews I've written, while 
recounting recent news about archives, libraries, and more. 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on libraries, archives, and much more, mainly genealogy/family history topics. 
Without further ado, let me begin this week’s newsletter. 

I’d like to start by mentioning another review | wrote for / Love Libraries, this one 
titled “A Mysterious Librarian is the Breakout Star of Netflix’s "Hilda".” It took nearly a 
month for it to go through the works, but I’m glad it was published. | note how the 
librarian is one of the most positive depictions of librarians in popular culture and her 
importance to the show as a whole. Apart from that, there were some articles | read this 
week about public libraries expanding their digital community outreach, furloughs in 
Birmingham, Alabama, hitting the city library hard, seed libraries sprouting up across 
NAPA valley, people sharing why they love their library cards, and how libraries are 
responding to COVID, whether with virtual festivals or book bikes! | also enjoyed looking 
at the Library of Congress’s online exhibit, “Rampaging Invisible Killer Stalks the Entire 
Country!” which focuses on the 1918-20 flu pandemic and articles in Hack Library 
School. |In the latter, writers talked about distance learning, job hunting in the time of 
COVID, and digital literacy. 

That brings me to the archival field. First, | built upon my / Love Libraries review 
to look at archival themes within Hilda, building upon SAA resources and discourse in 
the archival field as a whole. | currently have another review in the process and a post 


looking at archives on a prominent fan fiction site. | found interesting stories about 
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NARA’s plans for re-opening, the Alabama Archives coming to terms with its White 
supremacist past, government transparency (and FOIA), and Constitution Day. At the 
same time, of note are articles about how the Internet Archive is working with Cloudflare 
to ensure that websites never go offline, an intern describing their experience in 
preserving a digital collection of cartoons, and the October 1st event where archivist will 
share “true stories about their unique, moving, serendipitous, mysterious, and often 
humorous encounters in the archives.” 

Finally, I'd like to give a special mention to the review of the book titled The 
Stranger in My Genes: A Memoir, the newsletter post on the genealogy-themed 
newsletter about the Battle of Morgantown, and two new resources on the SAA’s 
website, one about engaging history majors and the other about teaching with primary 
sources remotely. 

In closing, | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on September 27, 2020. 
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Records, keepers, and the value of libraries 


This week's newsletter will talk about my new review of a recent animated show, along 


with news about archives and libraries. Enjoy! 


iW 


Ric 


Biosre Ture 


"yl record heaper lea cltizon of Maktaka, aanctianed te ald te the global archivmlby exploring the werk.” 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on archives, libraries, and much more as usual, including my recent review 
published in The American Archivist Reviews Portal! 

I'd like to start with that review first. After about a month of back-and-forth, | 
finally got a review of the animated show, Recorded by Arizal, published on the 
aforementioned Reviews Portal! A screenshot from the show is shown at the beginning 
of this newsletter. While the show’s prelude, which is only about 20 minutes, does not 
explicitly have archives, the show has strong archival themes. The protagonist wants to 
become a record keeper, known as “keeper” for short, as she figures out what to do with 
her life. If there is a full season of the show, hopefully they can explore this more, which 


will mean that there will be another review from me on the subject. That wasn’t the only 
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news about the archives field I’d like to mention in this newsletter. For one, David 
Ferriero released NARA’s new social media strategy for the next five years, showing 
that the agency is trying to effectively reach out to those online. Secondly, he talked 
about how the Electoral College is a process rather than a place. Also of note are posts 
by the SAA’s Human Rights Section on artist-archivist collaborations, foregrounding 
underrepresented communities, and more recaps of the SAA 2020 conference by the 
SAA’s SNAP Section here and here. | enjoyed reading the Summer 2020 newsletter of 
the SAA’s Archivists and Archives of Color Section, which was surprisingly short, the 
interview with Bridgett Kathryn Pride, the reference librarian who works at the 
Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture, and a review, on the same site where 
| published my article, about Asana, a task management web application. 

This brings me to the library field. There were stories about publishers worrying 
about the continued expansion of e-books, the problem of passivity in library school 
from Hack Library School, and \ibraries adapting, once again, to the conditions of the 
pandemic. Apart from the fascinating post about the ICRC (International Committee of 
the Red Cross) Library’s collections, the Library of Congress (LOC) had a number of 
intriguing posts on their various blogs. Some talked about the use of DNA to solve 
crimes in Sweden, others highlighted new transcripts of Congressional hearings 
available online, the Black beauty industry, and the story of a theater historian, Jennifer 
Ashley Tepper, who used LOC’s resources to create a song cycle of previously unheard 
works by Jonathan Larson, the late composer and playwright. 

With that, here are this week’s honorable mentions. The National Security 


Archive had an interesting post at the beginning of last month about cyber issues and 
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the current U.S. Presidential Election. At the same time, | liked reading about the 
campaign to investigate the academic ebook market in the UK, the Ocmulgee 
Archaeological Excavations, and the specific elements of the puritanical and restrictive 
Hays Code in film, lasting, effectively, from 1934 to 1968. On a more solemn note, The 
Guardian summarized the report from the American Library Association (ALA) which 
mentioned the “100 books that readers and parents have most frequently tried to have 
removed from libraries and schools in the US” over the last 10 years. 

And that’s it for this week! | hope you all have a great weekend and week to 
come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 4, 2020. 
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Family history, pop culture reviews, libraries, archives, and 
everything nice 


This week's newsletter will focus on some recent pop culture reviews | did, libraries, 
archives, and much more! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on libraries, archives, and much more. Happy belated Indigenous Peoples Day! 

I’d like to note, first, let me highlight a few posts | published last week. Firstly, | 
reviewed the recent, and short, season of Carmen Sandiego, where one of the major 
sub-plots was her searching for her mom, only having the name “Vera Cruz” to go off, 
but not even knowing her mom’s real name! | hope that is expanded in the next season, 
whenever that is added on Netflix. | also put together a post noting the progress I’ve 
made in reviewing libraries up to this point, far ahead on my goal to watch and catalog 
200 episodes in anime and animation which focus on libraries. On the same token, | 
posted something last week about the use of archives in fan fics and how | have 
contributed to that increased representation through my fics in the past as well. It took a 
while to find the right number of fics, but it was definitely worth it. | am excited for the 
next season of Hilda to come in December. | promise that I’ll write another article about 
The Librarian, a popular secondary character in the show, yet again! 

That brings me to articles about archives and libraries. The Library of Congress 
had a number of great posts this week. Some were about Broadway, maps, Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg, and Hispanic heritage. Others were about sovereignty and preserving films. 
The same can be said about Hack Library School. There were episodes about the 
online MLIS experience, being a student leader, working through grad school, and the 
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issue with broadly tagging books with “diversity.” | also enjoyed reading about librarians 
creating digital book displays for students and virtual libraries. When it comes to 
archives, the SAA’s Electronic Records section had a fascinating post about estimating 
energy use for digital preservation and summary of another part of the SAA’s 2020 
conference. | also assembled tweets which focused on the ArchivesOnTheJob hashtag, 
Some stories get an honorable mention in this newsletter. For one, the controversy over 
YouTubers colorizing historical videos with Al even when historians (and curators) are 
telling them to stop, and Google giving data to police based on search keywords are 
both chilling. On a more positive note, | loved seeing the news of gay men reclaiming 
the proud boys hashtag, reading the “Passenger Pigeon Manifesto” which is a call to 
public galleries, libraries, archives, museums, and their funders to liberate cultural 
heritage which has been digitized already, and the new website of the Maryland Center 
for History and Culture (formerly the Maryland Historical Society). In the latter case, | 
found, again, a link to the letter | wrote back on March 30, and another about uncertain 
times from COVID, to name two specific ones. 

With that all being said, | hope you all have a wonderful week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 13, 2020. 
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Indigenous land "cessions," archives, and libraries 


This week's newsletter will focus on archives and libraries, a new digital database 


OStates 
| M Cessions 


focused on indigenous lands, and much more. 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a great week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on archives, libraries, and more. The opening image comes from the new tool by 
NARA and the Museum of Indian Arts & Culture, which expands access to treaties 
between the U.S. and indigenous nations. The tool is called the IDA (Indigenous Digital 
Archives) Treaties Explorer and shows “cessions” or those areas indigenous nations 
agreed to cede to the U.S. It doesn’t include much of the Eastern Seaboard, Kentucky 
or West Virginia but treaties for those areas can be searched for by title or indigenous 
name. Related to that, here’s a map showing areas where indigenous nations (also 
called “tribes”), cultures, and languages are located across the United States put 


together in 1991 to give some more context. Oh, and this month is “National Family 
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History Month,” but the idea came from a reactionary former U.S. Senator, Orrin Hatch, 


which is often overlooked by genealogists who promote it. 

Anyway, without further ado, let me get on with the rest of this newsletter, 
beginning with archives. There was another article, continuing from the one last week, 
on the blog of the SAA Electronic Records Section, about estimating energy use for 
digital preservation. I’d recommend, additionally, the recent edition of Archival Outlook, 
the blogpost about gifs created by NARA, and another about the history of Victorian 
hairwork ... and a hair album of all things. | further enjoyed reading the academic article 
in the Journal of Western Archives about the closure of the Seattle Archives, which is 
much better than what | wrote back in February. Also of note is my post on the Wading 
Through The Cultural Stacks blog which focuses on a number of archives and archivists 
in popular culture and the fact that there may be some great upcoming posts on the 
blog of the Acquisitions & Appraisal Section of the Society of American Archivists in 
November. If that is your area of expertise, send them a submission! 

That brings me to libraries. Hack Library School had posts about learning from 
technology mishaps, the historic Maryland newspapers project, and a call for peer 
review of an LIS textbook. The Library of Congress had wonderful articles about the 
Korab collection, the soundtrack of WWII, Black cowboys, and an interview with the 
librarian-in-residence at the Law Library of Congress, Louis Myers. There is, 
furthermore, a post where an academic librarian talks about open access, another about 
preserving artifacts of the MET’s Thomas J. Watson Library and the story of a former 
library employee who stole over $1.3 million in printer toner over about a two year 


period! Just awful to have people who work at libraries steal materials. | think | 
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mentioned in my last newsletter, but in December the second season of Hilda will be 
beginning on Netflix and I’m super excited because “The Librarian” will be coming back! 
From the new opening of season 2 and the stuff I’ve seen on Twitter, I’m excited to see 
the next season and write about this again for / Love Libraries. 

| have a few honorable mentions for this newsletter. This includes a rare folio of 
one of Shakespeare’s works going on auction for over $10 million, a story in The New 
Yorker reviewing Mike Mandel’s selfies from the Seventies, and another about how 
COVID-19 is forcing college libraries to quarantine textbooks, which has hurt low- 
income students. There were posts of note about villains of the Revolutionary War, 
picture books of indigenous people, honoring indigenous voices in books for young 


people, publishers extending permissions for read alouds, and an updated Fold3 


including a purportedly improved “Browse” feature. Finally, there is a story about how 
Facebook changed its algorithms to punish the progressive media outlet, Mother Jones, 
while advantaging right-wing (and toxic) outlets like Breitbart and Fox News. Its deeply 
disturbing to say the least, with these tech companies having so much power over what 
we see every day, especially since many of us often use social media platforms like 
Instagram, Facebook, and Twitter, to name three of the biggest. 

| hope you all have a wonderful week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 18, 2020. 
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Archives, libraries, and more 


This week's newsletter will focus on archives, libraries, note a new pop culture review | 
did of libraries in animation, and much more. Enjoy! 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus, mainly, on archives and libraries. 

There was a lot of news and posts about archives this week. One of those posts 
focused on the work balance for a person working in a special collections at a 
university, while another argued that there should be more investments in archives. 
There were, at the same time, posts about preserving libraries and journals, and that 
“hair album” | mentioned in last week’s newsletter. On the other hand, NARA blogs 
focused on how cultural institutions in the U.S. can be visited virtually and talked about 
cognitive technologies. Most interesting of all, however, was the FOIA request made by 
Reclaim the Records, asking for billions “of digital images and their associated text 
metadata, to return online access to American historical documents to the public”! 
These are the records created under the agreement NARA had with various 
genealogical entities to digitize some of their holdings. While I’m not sure if Reclaim the 
Records will be successful, it will be interesting to see how NARA responds and what 
documents are revealed which will tell us more about this program. 

With that, let me move onto libraries. I'd like to first focus on a post | put together 
two days ago, which highlighted libraries within some recent anime I’ve watched, like 
Little Witch Academia and Bloom Into You. Both are of a young-adult (YA) variety, 
although Bloom Into You is a lesbian (yuri) romance, while Little Witch Academia is a 


story which is a 1000 times better than anything that transphobic J.K. Rowling could 
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come up with in her overrated and stale Harry Potter series. Additionally, | am getting 
closer to 100 anime episodes with libraries or librarians. Yay! Apart from that, Hack 
Library School had some interesting posts about library cats, musings of a first time 
teacher, hope, and friends of the library. When it comes to library cats, | actually wrote 
about that specifically in a grad school paper, focusing on a cat named Uggles at one of 
the campuses of the University of Illinois. So, | know a little about that, ha. There were 
an assortment of other articles | came across when it comes to libraries, whether about 
e-books, trans and gender diverse voices in the field, more COVID tests of various 
library materials, and the fight for LGBTO rights in U.S. librarianship. 

Finally, there are several posts that get an honorable mention in this newsletter. | 
did not know previously and was disturbed to find about Roald Dahl’s anti-Jewish book, 
The Witches, and a number of articles in Inside Higher Ed. For the latter, there were 
articles on how racism leads to poor mental health outcomes for Black students, pushes 
to add ethnic studies to college curricula and an opinion piece about the divide between 
those with and without college degrees. There were posts about ancestors who 
migrated to Alabama and how some teaching approaches, when it comes to digital 
literacy, can make students susceptible to various individuals and groups. 
With that, | hope you all have a productive week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on October 25, 2020. 
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Faulty "book quarantines," libraries, archives, and what lies ahead 


This week, I'd like to focus on libraries, archives, and much more. 

Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on libraries, archives, and much more. As a reminder, if you haven't voted yet, 
please do so, as this presidential election may be one of the most important in our 
current time and place, just as pivotal as the previous political shifts in the last 20 years. 
Regardless of who wins, it will undoubtedly shape the U.S. for years to come. 

This past week, | read an interesting article in Wired (here’s the version on the 
Wayback Machine) by Gregory Barber about COVID and surfaces, which specifically 
mentions libraries, noting how a study by a federal government group named Realm led 
librarians to consider “book quarantines” for a week or more, leading to a fear (or 
fixation) among librarians about those objects which should be shared with others. One 
librarian from California is quoted, Erin Berman. She noted that thought of possible 
COVID infection on books from fomites created anxiety among her co-workers, 
removing the focus on other efforts to reopen their facilities to the public. Barber 
criticized the over-emphasis on cleaning surfaces based on outdated knowledge from 
the spring, adding that the Realm studies were based on a “vague foundation” and were 
not guidance. Rather, they simple just gathered data. Honestly, | don’t understand why 
the study was published at all. Shouldn’t they have waited until the data collection was 
complete before publishing their findings? Berman, quoted later in the article, noted, as 
I’ve pointed out in previous newsletters, that the major risk of infection from the virus is 
in the air, not from touching a book. Libraries should keep that in mind before they 


mindlessly have librarians clean surfaces repeatedly. Improving HVAC systems so that 
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COVID particles can be filtered out effectively is many times more important than wiping 
down every surface. By wiping down surfaces again and again, it might seem good, but 
in reality, it doesn’t do as much as people believe it does. As such, libraries should get 
with the times and try to reopen safely without putting unnecessary strain on those 
working inside the libraries. Not everything should or realistically, can be, virtual. 
Furthermore, libraries should not get caught up in the “hygiene theater” which is 
sweeping many fields, disciplines, and the business world, with faulty beliefs. 

With that, I’d like to talk about other some articles about libraries. Hack Library 
School had a number of great approaches on peer mentorship, your |LL (inter-library 
loan) technician, developing a practical library project, and a perspective on BIPOC 
student labor. There were articles from the British Library talking about 18,000 digitized 
maps released, another about the renaming of a Charlotte, North Carolina library 
branch in order to remove the name of a white supremacist governor, and a piece in 
The Rambling about the value of libraries. | enjoyed reading Library of Congress blogs 
on various subjects. This included posts about a 15th century book of illustrated 
witchcraft, Latin on maps, digitization and digital collections at a Vatican library, Henry 
Mancini, Henry Houdini (and the spirit realm), workplace, efficiency, and telework in 


Japan, and Hispanic Heritage Month. 


Let’s move onto news and articles about archives. I'll start with noting my short 
review of a Little Witch Academia episode, noting archives stereotypes and archival 
themes in the episode itself, in this pop culture review. In terms of reviews, there were 
some great reviews in The American Archivist Reviews Portal on a database focusing 


on redlining in New Deal America, and the program, Airtable, which can be used for 
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collaborative airflows. In the same sense, there was a fascinating discussion on Twitter 
among students and new archivist professionals (SNAP) which | participated in. I’m glad 
| did so, and that SNAP hosted the discussion. At the same time, archivists wrote about 
imposter syndrome in the field and digital image banks, while the Hingham Archives had 
a post about the smallpox epidemic in the Revolutionary War, and Melissa Barker talked 
about efforts to preserve family bibles. Finally, there were posts on NARA blogs about 
managing official social media and email accounts, a virtual public meeting of the Public 
Interest Declassification Board, digitization of 400 reels of stock footage from the 1940s, 
the 1824 presidential election, and Rosenwald schools. 

There are several other articles which get honorable mentions. For one, 
DeseretNews had _a post about how blocking content can draw more attention to it, 
Preservation Maryland talked about uncovering history about Hagerstown’s Black 
community, Smithsonian magazine wrote about how radical protests propelled the 
suffrage movement, Mimi Matthews noted the role of illness and injury in historical 
romances, and Vox had an article about how bookstores have weathered the pandemic. 
Additionally, genealogist Jeannette Austin had posts on her newsletter about the oldest 
collection of Virginia wills and the value of sharing your family photographs with others 
(if you want to). At the end, | thought the abstract of the 2020 Presidential Address by 
Mary Lindemann, president of the American Historians Association (AHA), was 
illuminating, as she talks about how historians are struggling to remain productive and 
the necessity to “think more deeply about the “doing” of history and to isolate what really 


matters in research, writing, and instruction.” The full video of her address will be, 
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according to the AHA site, available on the AHA’s YouTube channel beginning on 
January 8, 2021. So, look forward to that! 
| hope you all have a productive week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 1, 2020. 
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Celebration, aftermath of victory, libraries, archives, and 


much more 


This week I'll be covering various topics, touching on the election results, libraries, 


archives, and more! 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week, especially with the 
presidential election news and the resounding defeat of toxicity, racism, and the 
awfulness that has festered in the last four years. As such, even if we don’t agree with 
Biden and Harris, celebrations totally make sense! It reminds me of the message in the 
opening to the recently concluded She-Ra, or this haunting cover: being brave and 
fighting against “shadows” and “evil,” in whatever form that takes. Of course the election 
results are not a “happily ever after” that Steven Universe (voiced by Zach Callison) 
sang about, rather there is no such thing as a “happily ever after,” as there is always 
“more work to do,” in Steven’s words at the end of the franchise’s one and only musical 


film. Perhaps we can also take lessons from the limited epilogue series, Steven 
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Universe Future, which dealt with the aftermath of victory, something rarely covered in 
animation. Anyway, this week’s newsletter will focus on libraries, archives, and more. 

When it comes to libraries, there were some interesting articles this week. Hack 
Library Schoo! writers focuses on life choices, election day, and programming lessons. 
At the same time, American Libraries, the magazine of the ALA, had an article about 
trauma that those in the library workforce have from traumatic events, indirect results of 
those events, and hearing “patrons speak out about their traumas and even by helping 
them find the resources they need to realign their lives,” leading librarians to “perform 
emotional labor while communicating with them.” While the news about vandalism at 
libraries in an attempt at voter intimidation is worrisome, there was some positivity. For 
one, the bookculling project at the NZ national library, which | mentioned in my 
September 30 newsletter, has been paused for the time being, and librarians are 
innovating in an attempt to take on new responsibilities in COVID times. Also, | may 
write another review for my Libraries in Popular Culture site next week. If so, I'll tell you 
about it here, without a doubt! | can happily report that | have currently watched 85 
episodes with libraries or librarians in anime, and 66 in Western animation. If you see 
any libraries or librarians in any of the popular culture media you consume that you’d 
like to share, please let me know. I’d appreciate that. 

It’s worth talking about archives a bit as well. The Nelson Mandela Foundation 
had a post titled “Liberating the archive,” noting that three recent books have benefited 
from “engagement with the Foundation and its archival resources.” | was glad to hear 
about the 100,000 items digitized by the Sheffield City Archives in the UK and efforts to 


strengthen the push for indigenous data control in part because of COVID control. Also, 
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Mustafa Saif wrote on the South Asian American Asian Control about the diverse range 
of experiences of queer and trans South Asian people which are archived in the Archive 
of Queer Brown Feelings. Apart from this, | have a post which | hope to publish in the 
next week titled something like “Missing records, love, and mystery!” which focuses on 
records in a Bloom Into You episode. 

There are some articles I’d like to note as honorable mentions. First, the New 
York Times talked about book publishers trying to diversify with their new hires, Dhanya 
Addanki wrote about interviewing Dalit people and how they felt unsafe “in largely South 
Asian spaces” and Anne Ifran writing about “long history of Palestinian refugees 
deploying petitions as part of their political activism.” Of note is a new online bookshop 
called Bookshop.org which is an alternative to Amazon and for indie publishers, which | 
may try to use, Jeannette Austin writing about poor houses and genealogy, and the 
RIAA, not surprisingly, abusing DMCA so they can take down youtube-dl, “a popular 
free software tool for downloading videos from YouTube and other user-uploaded video 
platforms,” which will potentially stop “many thousands of users, and other programs 
and services, that rely on it.” Finally, there is the story of the Kansas city curator, Keth 
Davis, who built the collection of Nelson Atkins photographs, resigning in protest 
because of the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art’s announced that it was cutting its budget 
by 25 percent and laying off 36 staffers to “cope with financial challenges due to the 
coronavirus pandemic.” Some considered the departure of Davis and others as hurting 
the reputation of the museum itself. That’s all for now. | hope you all have a wonderful 
week to come. - Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 8, 2020. 
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Blooming into archives, libraries, and genealogical merriment 


This week I'll be talking about archives and libraries, as | always do, along with articles 


about genealogy, U.S. history, data mining, and more! 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had good weeks, despite everything that is going 
on. This week’s newsletter will focus on various archives, library, and genealogy topics. 
Enjoy the above video when it comes to archives dealing with COVID-19. 

Without further ado, let me begin with archives. | start with a post | published 
yesterday about missing records, love, and mystery in an episode of one of my favorite 
anime, Bloom Into You. |t was fun to write about it because there were many more 
archival/archives themes than | would have thought! | enjoyed writing about a basement 
library in Little Witch Academia just as much. There were various articles apart from 


this, which | enjoyed reading this past week. This includes posts about digital innovation 
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at the National Archives, the role of the latter in the Electoral College, the Stasi Archive 
showing the way for recordkeeping of abuse, and 100th anniversary of the 19th 
Amendment which gave women the right to vote. Similarly, others wrote about major 
challenges for audiovisual archives as full digitization moves forward and there was 
even a petition about access to historical records for veterans, families of veterans, and 
researchers, which | recommend you sign. Finally, | was glad to see David Ferriero of 
NARA say that the agency is examining and addressing racism, with a new task force 
on racism to “address racial inequality in both our customer-facing operations and 
internally within our workplaces.” However, will NARA address, as the Alabama 
Archives has done, which | noted in late September, white supremacy within archival 
materials, through new appraisal, description, access, use, education, and professional 
life, as outlined in Gracen Bilmyer’s poster, with White perspectives dominant in those 
collections. 

That brings us to libraries. Hack Library Schoo! had posts giving a retrospective 
of the year, learning from academic librarians, getting out of a funk, and a perspective 
from international library students on remote work from the COVID-19 pandemic. 
Similarly, I'll happily report here that libraries did well at the polls, Polish manuscripts 
held by the Library of Congress, updates to congress.gov, and some libraries being 
more special than others, which refers to what the ALA calls “special libraries.” 
Additionally, librarians and booksellers named their top books for 2020 and great books 
of Ireland returning home. If I’m lucky, I'll also post something about libraries on my 
Libraries in Popular Culture blog. In other news, the Internet Archive announced that it 


is adding fact checking labels (and context) to links within the Wayback Machine. While 
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this seems to be a positive, | worry that it could end up distorting representations of 
some content, as it is based on opinions from those who declare themselves fact 
checkers, and not letting people decide about the sources themselves. 

There are several other honorable mentions of posts, especially when it comes to 
genealogy first and foremost. Yesterday | posted about my ancestors Joseph and Anne 
in Tipperary County, Ireland, and a new record | found, so that was exciting as | love to 
hear more about my Irish roots, which are currently shrouded a bit in mystery. Jeannette 
Austin wrote about a set of records that detailed the vessels which transported wives to 
Virginia, while others wrote about auction treasures and amplifying Detroit River 
narratives. | was fascinated to learn about the new, and unsurprising evidence that 
Alexander Hamilton was a slaveowner and the associated paper that Jessie Serfilipp, 
Historical Interpreter at the Schuyler Mansion, wrote about the topic. It’s a definite must 
read! It’s just as important as the articles | found about the interconnection of White 
terrorism and voter suppression, the social implications of data mining, and the role of 
data_mining in the pandemic. 

That's all for this week. With that, | hope you all have a productive week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 15, 2020. 
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NARA, librarians, faulty quarantines, false security of 


disinfection, archives, and more 


This week's newsletter will cover similar topics that I've talked about last week while 


focusing on NARA, 10 librarians in popular culture, faulty guidance on COVID, 


disinfection, archives, and more! 


| think we are all facing the challenges of the year (and the year to come) head-on, with a fury, like Cass, and the army of lesbian 
Cass’s from the animated Tangled series as shown above, which has various episodes with libraries and others with sorta 
archives, written about in future blogposts 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. I’d like to start with a post 
from the National Security Archive, which gives suggest for how President-Elect 
Biden can improve FOIA and bolster the Presidential Records Act against future abuse. 
This includes presuming the posting of White House visitor logs, banning the use of 
disappearing messaging apps that don’t automatically capture communications, 
discontinuing the use of discretionary portions of FOIA exemptions that have been used 


to hide large amounts of information, review pending FOIA litigation, use technology to 
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improve declassification and make disclosure more proactive, work to increase the 
NARA budget (which archivists have been advocated for a while) and to strengthen the 
Presidential Records Act. | thought I’d mention that first before moving onto the rest of 
my newsletter. 

With that, let me talk about libraries first before moving to archives. | put together 
a post that highlighted 10 librarians in popular culture, in animations and anime that I’ve 
watched. It was in response to a Book Riot piece back in March that pointed out that 
librarians are not portrayed well in popular culture, something which | agree with. | may 
write some more posts later which highlight beautiful libraries in animated series that 
I’ve watched or something different entirely! We'll see. There were some other posts 
that talked about how controlled digital lending is making a college library available to 
everyone, everywhere, privacy and consent, the Library of Congress preserving the 
“artistic genius of generations of Americans — even budding geniuses” for decades 
thanks to the copyright process, a winter break reading list of one librarian, the 
importance of compassion, and wonderful photographs from the Library of Congress! 
It’s great. 

A couple of days ago, the Northeast Document Conservation Center (NEDCC) 
shared updated quidance on disinfecting books and other materials, when it comes to 
COVID-19 (called COVID as a shorthand in the rest of this newsletter). They stated that 
their advice is based on current research, saying that washing hands often, avoiding 
close content, covering your mouth and nose with a mask are CDC guidelines that 
should be followed. They note that washing hands removes dirt and oils, while hand 


sanitizer cannot, which can stain or damage collections. That makes sense, but then we 
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get to the idea of quarantining materials, which I’ve previously criticized being absurd, 
when it comes to libraries. They write that materials after they are handled by visitors 
and staff should be quarantined, but not disinfected, while admitting that research 
results “do not yet agree” on the timeframes of quarantining materials, citing studies 
about COVID on cardboard and plastic from March and May, even though scientific 
understanding of the virus has changed since then. Apart from that red flag, they then 
declare that some studies show that COVID on plastic and stainless-steel stays there, 
with some institutions implementing “a 7-day quarantine,” even claiming that stacking 
collection materials can allow the virus to survive. As it turns out, all this guidance is 
based on REALM. In a recent study by that group, they said that after six days the “virus 
was not detected on the glass, laminate, and powder-coated steel.” Even so, in their 
FAQ, the group admits that COVID is thought to “mostly spread between people in 
close contact with one another and through respiratory droplets passed from person to 
person,” while saying that “little is known on the infectivity of the virus on fomites.” At the 
same time, they give a big disclaimer: “this project is not giving recommendations or 
guidance,” but is only “providing data.” So, why is the NEDCC and others treating it as 
guidance? 

Anyway, despite the faulty guidance of quarantines by the NEDCC as noted 
earlier, they do have good guidance on disinfecting collections: don’t do it. In fact, they 
say that quarantines are better, as cleaning and disinfecting products, fogging, UV 
radiation, and microwave radiation should not be done. The same applies to disinfecting 
facilities, with no fogging, not touching or splashing cleaning solution on collections 


materials, and “collecting institutions” (i.e. libraries, museums, archives, etc.) informing 
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the public about approaches to ensure the safety of staff and patrons, and their 
approaches to disinfect collection materials. Related to this is what happened during the 
1918-1920 pandemic, where many libraries were closed, with those that remained 
Opening seeing surges in circulation, and reading books at the time. An important 
historical perspective for what is happening now! | probably should have been more 
critical of the REALM study originally, than just citing the data in October, and 
September newsletters, but it’s better to be more critical now than never. 

The IFLA is even less sure about the spread of COVID on surfaces. They write 
that understanding is at an early stage, making it not possible to offer “definite advice,” 
while saying that it seems “more likely” that some surfaces “could carry the virus,” 
meaning they should be “regularly cleaned or removed from circulation,” and that if 
there is a “chance” that material or equipment has been in contact with an ill person, it 
“may be appropriate to wait.” But how do you know that an ill person used a surface or 
material? Remember that more than 50% of COVID-19 infections, according to recent 
CDC guidance, are from people who are asymptomatic. IFLA admitted that REALM’s 
data has “not been subject to peer review yet,” and noting that some libraries, like those 
in Denmark, are not putting place book quarantines, while some starting that those in 
the same country continued to “warn against allowing public use of computers.” That 
connects to a recent article | read in a reprint of the New York Times, about how there is 
little or no evidence that “contaminated surfaces” spread the virus, with the major threat 
from “the virus that is exhaled by infected people and that lingers in the air,” and saying 
that hand washing is still encouraged, while “scrubbing surfaces does little to mitigate 


the virus threat indoors.” A NIH respiratory infection specialist is also quoted, who 
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argued that a “lot of time, energy and money is being wasted on surface disinfection 
and...diverting attention and resources away from preventing airborne transmission.” 
The article used the example of Hong Kong, noting that quarantine areas in the airport 
there might be comforting, but they make “practical sense from an infection-control 
standpoint.” Aerosol expert Shelly Miller was quoted as saying that disinfecting sprays 
are “often made from toxic chemicals” which can harm human health and indoor air 
quality, in line with the World Health Organization said about fumigation to “stop” the 
virus (don't do it), adding that she can’t understand why “anyone would think that 
disinfecting a whole person would reduce the risk of transmitting virus.” Additionally, 
microbiologist Emanuel Goldman says that for the “original SARS virus, fomite 
transmission was very minor at most,” with COVID acting the same, while some said 
that paranoia is “about touching anything from handrails to grocery bags had taken off.” 
Then, Hong Kong chemical and biological engineering professor Yeung King-lun is 
quoted as saying that “the air you’re breathing in is basically communal.” And that wraps 
it up! 

With that, let me talk about archives. In a post on the SAA’s Electronic Records 
section series Dispatches from a Distance, digital archivist Emily Higgs wrote about her 
institution, noting that she is lucky to work from “home,” and is doing best with what she 
can do, trying to work in her apartment, with frequent dropping in internet connection, 
drops ina VPN, and competing for bandwidth with her partner. She then says that many 
are working from “home,” with IT systems not set up for this, adding that we will have to 
do “some serious retooling” to make sure that the infrastructure is ready for it. That is 


correct! There was also an interesting profile with the newest Steering Committee of the 
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SAA’s College and University Archives Section, David McCartney, who stated that 
some of his challenges included “capturing and preserving university-affiliated web 
sites,” but that the Internet Archive helped with that, with managing and preserving 
born-digital content still a challenge. More fundamentally than that, he makes a valid 
point that many individuals in the field are not “not sufficiently compensated for their 
professional services,” with unpaid internships undermining the profession, with the 
value of work going unrecognized. As such, he says it is a challenge to “continually 
advocate for our profession to ensure its rightful place in commerce and culture.” It is 
also true. Similarly, | thought that Catherine Stiers made a good point about using 
Reddit as an archival outreach tool, and the Web Archiving roundup. The latter outlined 
the UCSD web archive collection, the LC Commissioned Composers Web Archive. the 
Egyptian Politics and Revolution Collection, using the Wayback Machine to “capture 
limited Cal State Northridge websites and Wakelet for websites and social media posts,” 
the UC San Diego Web Archives collection, and UMD’s COVID-19 University Response 
Collection. Great digital archives collections! At the same time, there was a fascinating 
study of access policies for indigenous archival materials in the National Anthropological 
Archives at the Smithsonian Institution, a post about the large periodicals collection, 
which is part of the Special Collections of the Pueblo City-County Library District 
(PCCLD), and the annual report of the SAA’s records management section, as noted 
here too. Finally, are three posts by Samantha Cross on Pop Archives! In one she 
talked about the so-called “lost” letters of JM Barrie and Robert Louis Stevenson while 
reviewing archives in a few places: the video game “Hades,” Henry the records keeper 


in the CIA’s record room in the 2010 film, Red, and the video game “Control.” | have an 
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upcoming review of archives and archivy themes in Lore Olympus, a webcomic on 
Webtoon which | really enjoy, on my blog Wading Through The Cultural Stacks. 

That brings me to some other topics. Jennette Austin wrote about genealogy 
research from home and Chancery court records. Also related is Ancestry’s Holocaust 
records database, which is free, but you need an account to save information, of 
course. Then there are some honorable mentions. Some wrote about strengthening 
children’s privacy literacy, a probe into an e-book pricing scandal in UK universities, the 
UMD administration again not listening to students and refusing to put in place pass/fail 
grading this semester (despite a huge push from students), and likely not next semester 
either. In closing, there is a worthwhile post by historian Gene Procknow who reviews a 
book about the turbulent beginnings of paper money in U.S. history, and the CDC’s new 
guidance when it comes to masking up to protect from the virus’s infection. 

| hope you all have a productive week to come and enjoy your late November 
“holiday” break. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 22, 2020. 
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From animation to webcomics, archives to libraries: 


running the gamut 


This week's newsletter will highlight some new reviews of pop culture | published last 


week, along with the typical summary of news about archives and libraries. 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week and Thanksgiving. This 
week’s newsletter will focus on archives, libraries, and more, as always, but I’d like to 
highlight a few posts first. 

I'd like to start with a new review | wrote for Pop Culture Maniacs about the 
children’s animation, “Victor and Valentino,” hopefully setting the stage for other reviews 
in the future, either on that site and others. I’m so excited they published the review! In 
terms of other reviews, | looked at libraries, records, and archives in one of my favorite 
webcomics, Lore Olympus, and | pointed out ten of the most beautiful libraries in 
animated series that | have watched at this point. 

With that, there were some interesting topics in archives this past week. David 
Ferriero talked about a new way to explore Bureau of Indian Affairs photographs, while 
a post pointing out a guide to documenting born-digital workflows was posted on the 
blog site of the SAA’s Electronic Records Section and the National Security Archive had 
a post about the declassification of a 1987 CIA damage assessment on the Jonathan 
Pollard spy case. Additionally, the blog site of the SAA’s Women’s Collections Section 
highlighted an exhibit focusing on the Admission of Women to the University 


of Michigan and the SAA’s Acquisitions & Appraisal Section pointed out some highlights 
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and accomplishments in 2020. | recently stumbled upon a blog on /ssues and 
Advocacy, the blog of the Issues & Advocacy section of the SAA, about archives in 
popular culture, specifically focusing on true crime documentaries. It’s a narrow subject, 
you could say, but I’m glad some other archivists are writing about these subjects! | can 
happily report that | have blogposts in upcoming weeks on my blog, Wading Through 
The Cultural Stacks which will focus on archives or archives themes in various films, 
webcomics, anime, and animations. | would list them all here, but | want them to be a 
surprise! So look forward to that! 

When it comes to libraries, | was overjoyed to see my post mentioned by Jennifer 
Snoek-Brown of Reel Librarians, who reviews appearances of librarians in popular 
culture. | have her a suggestion of 33 series to add to her TV series listing. AS soon as 
she updates the list, I'll tell you all about it in this newsletter. This past week | read 
stories about spyware in libraries, elimination of fines in the Chicago Public Library 
system, the attempts by college librarians to provide support to students upended by the 
pandemic, and the history of dust jackets. At the same time, | loved reading about how 
German librarians caught a book thief, the UC Berkeley library embracing the term 
“undocumented immigrants” to replace “illegal aliens” even as the Library of Congress 
hasn’t made the change to their subject headings, yet. The same could be said of a 


study looking at the loose requirements when it comes to LibGuides created by libraries, 


and Snoek-Brown writing about law books and research in the film, Marshall. In 


addition, Hack Library School had posts about getting a library job, selling your skills 


(and competencies), encouraged people to submit to the Student Research Journal (if 
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you are a student), gave tips on how to save money on textbooks in library school, and 
talked about thankfulness in troubling times. 

Since | didn’t come across as many articles on genealogy as | did last week, for 
this newsletter, I’m going to roll them into the section about honorable mentions. 
Jeannette Austin had newsletter posts about Virginia pioneers in the 18th century and 
discovering people in old photos. In terms of honorable mentions, Scientific American 
had an article noting how government-funded science laid the groundwork for the 
COVID-19 vaccines, the importance of reading for pleasure, and how it can reduce 
stress, along with an interview with pop culture historian and archivist Rob Klein, which 
was really interesting! | also came across posts noting the annual conference of the 
Popular Culture Association in the June of next year will have papers on “any aspect of 
Popular Culture as it pertains to libraries, archives, museums, or research.” | wish | had 
known about this sooner, but | look forward to seeing what papers people present next 
year. Finally, the post about the films, literature, and other popular culture the 
Smithsonian appeared in is a useful resource, for reviewing pop culture. 

| hope you all have a productive week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on November 29, 2020. 
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Not joking about it: archives, libraries, the cultural stacks, 


and fan works 


This week I'll focus on a number of topics, ranging from archives to libraries, and even 


genealogy, along with an excerpt from my friend's new fictional work, and much more 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week even with everything that is 
going on right now. | have several topics I'd like to talk about in this newsletter, as | had 
a lot of self-published pieces published in the last week. As always, | hope to hear from 
all of those who read this newsletter. 

| found out, a few days ago, that my post about the closure of NARA’s Seattle 
facility was published, even though it actually came out on November 18. Anyway, it 
summarizes what is happening and the sad planned closure of the facility. | hope that 
the incoming Biden Administration will change their mind and decide to keep the facility, 


but I’m not holding my breath about that. Of course, as the National Security Archive 
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has rightly called for, through a lawsuit, presidential records should be preserved during 
the transition period. In terms of posts that | published myself, | wrote up a post about 
the scene in The Joker where Arthur Fleck visits a records clerk to learn more about his 
mother. The clerk is portrayed well, which is unique for how archivy situations/archives 
are portrayed in popular culture. However, Fleck steals the files and runs off with them. 
While he examines them carefully, the files are never seen again in the film, so who 
knows where they went, unfortunate for those who want those files to be preserved. 
Then, | also wrote up a post reviewing libraries in one of my favorite YA animated 
series, RWBY, now in its eighth season (Volume 8), and how they are a place of refuge 
and calmness, amidst the chaos. Finally, I'd like to point to a fictional work that my 
friend | published a couple of days ago. This work, titled “Miko, High Five, and the 
Etherian “Glitch”.” Apart from featuring archives, there is a library too, as a character 
runs away thereafter her aunt embarrasses her, a description which doesn’t give away 
any hints. | Know my friend says they are only relatively new to the field, but | believe 


they got all of it right, from what | can tell. Anyway, here’s an excerpt: 


... some people who had formerly been Horde soldiers were part of the 
construction [of an air hub], while a truth and reconciliation commission, for all 
the crimes committed by the Horde, continued. The records of each proceeding 
were recorded by hand by a robotic scribe, along with video and audio files 
through various devices put in place by Bow. Each of these records would be 
deposited in an archives under construction...While the specifics of who would 


work in the archives had not been fully determined...[and] the records from the 
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family library curated by George and Lance would likely form part of the 
collection...the records would not be organized by subject matter or by topic. 
Rather, they would be kept in the original order set by the person or organization 
who had created the record in the first place, with these records assembled in a 
hierarchical fashion. Each collection of records became a record group, then 
subdivided into series and files, with the records arranged so they could be 
useful and accessible, with original order occasionally disregarded if the 
archivists deemed it necessary. This all happened after archival appraisal of the 
records themselves had occurred. The records could be of any form, whether 
paper, digital or moving pictures. Most were paper because Etheria did not 
have an internet...As the archives was only in its first stages, no records 
schedules had been established. Perhaps, in the future that would be added 
as a way to ensure that records were processed efficiently and effectively, 
allowing for access to all the records by Etherian citizens, no matter the kingdom 
they resided, accompanied by the appropriate description and necessary 
other archival tasks. 

With that, let me move onto some stories for this week. 


In the land of archives, David Ferriero wrote about NARA’s role in a presidential 


transition, while the SAA’s Electronic Records section talked about archival workflows, 


the newest member of the Issues & Advocacy section’s Steering Committee (Holly 


Croft) introduced herself, the wonderful Samantha Cross of POP Archives reviewed the 


podcast titled The Magnus Archives, and Archives AWARE! focused on archival 


innovators. When it came to libraries, American Libraries had _ an article asking ifa 
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patron who gets sick (from COVID presumably) can sue the library, while the Library of 
Congress had posts about a virtual school tour, a COVID-19 panel, and an interview 
with a foreign law intern, Viktoria Simone-Fritz, who is working at LOC. Additionally, 
Hack Library School had posts about patron data and getting an MLIS. Finally, 
Jeannette Holland Austin had a newsletter about how to discover when ancestors first 
came to America. 

There are some articles I'd like to point to for honorable mentions. ZDNET had 
an article asking who is watching the algorithms, Smithsonian Magazine noted that 
microbes and fungi were discovered on Da Vinci drawings, The New Republic warned 
about the corporate consolidation of the book publishers, and Forbes noted how some 
journals remain elite, exclusive, and exclusionary. Apart from all that, there were posts 
about legal disabilities of early women lawyers, which is like something | studied in 
college in a “women in the law” course, and Preservation Maryland had posts about 
public archaeology day, battlefield preservation, and finding a historic fort. 

That's all for this week. With that, | hope you all have a productive week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 6, 2020. 
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Mexico, pop culture reviews, big data, archival 


collecting, and libraries 


This week I'll focus on pop culture reviews of libraries and archives | published in the 


past week, big data, challenges of collecting during the pandemic, and more! 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a productive week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on archives and libraries as always. However, I’d like to mention an article by two 
of my colleagues at the National Security Archive, Michael Evans and Megan DeTura, 
about how U.S. prosecutions are bringing corruption in Mexico into focus once again. 
They use a wide range of articles in mainstream publications, government reports, 
reports from human rights organizations, and over 30 unclassified documents, 
requested through FOIA. All of these resources are interwoven into a compelling 
narrative. As a result, I'd recommend reading it. Otherwise, I’m excited about the 
upcoming discussion on December 17, at 8 PM Eastern Time, hosted by SNAP 
(Students and New Archives Professionals), which will be discussing “pop culture 
depictions of archives, archivists, and librarians!” I’ve discussed that those depictions in 
this newsletter before, so I’m interested to see what people say. With that, let me move 
onto the rest of my newsletter. 

This week | published two new articles that reviewed pop culture, which I'd like to 
highlight first. The first of those looked at one of my favorite animated series, RWBY, 
which is currently in its eighth season (called Volume 8), and how the library has a key 


role in one of those episodes, specifically in the love between two female characters. 
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The other examined the role of archives, called a “restricted library,” in the webcomic 
That Awkward Magic!!. | glad to see it because it’s one of the best portrayals of archives 
and I’m hopeful it will come back in a later issue of this wonderful webcomic. 

In terms of archives, there have been several interesting articles this week that | came 
across. One was Emily Larson’s article in The American Archivist entitled “Big 
Questions: Digital Preservation of Big Data in Government” which focuses on big data 
and digital preservation. Although NARA is not mentioned, Larson does say that for 
archivists who want to preserve Big Data, there are implications because “Big Data 
informs some of the major events of the twenty-first century and is embedded in day-to- 
day government transactions; on the other hand, it poses complex, unresolved 
questions around access and privacy.” She also states that since governments 
“increasingly turn to Big Data to carry out their functions,” it will, inevitably become “part 
of the modern government archives.” Apart from that article, Eira Tansey had an albeit 
dated (as it was published back in June) thought provoking post about “the 
commodification of contemporaneous collecting,” criticizing archivists and historians 
who “urged people to keep a journal or record” with their real-time thoughts about the 
COVID-19 pandemic for those in the future. She noted that archivists aren't “isolated 
from experiencing traumatic events” that everyone else goes through, have an 
obligation to respect people’s privacy and ability to forget their past, meaning we should 
accept that some parts of the historical record will be lost. She also says that those 
“suffering the most from the pandemic or police brutality, or have the greatest frontline 
views to current events” have the least time, energy, and ability “to create a full 


documentary record of what’s going on as it unfolds.” She recommends training in 
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trauma-informed interviewing and oral history skills, along with contacts in impacted 
communities, following best practices in times of crisis, and only document 
contemporary events if your institution has the resources to do so. 

I’d like to mention other stories when it comes to archives and libraries. First of 
all, Virginia Dressler had an article about “The Right to be Forgotten in Digital Archives,” 
while others wrote about access and control of state archival records in public-private 
partnerships, like genealogical organizations. | further enjoyed another post about 
archival innovators, Angel Diaz of the College and University Archives Section Steering 
Committee, a recap of the Bitcurator Users Forum, and David Ferriero’s post about 
public access to historical records. He highlights National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission (NHPRC) grants to digitize The Papers of Julian Bond, The 
Complete Correspondence of Charles W. Chesnutt, and Slavery, Law, and Power: 
Struggles over Justice and Democracy in the Anglo-Atlantic World, among others. Then 
there is the story of college undergrads finding hidden text on a medieval manuscript 
with UV imaging (reminding me of how they found that hidden map on the back of the 
Declaration of Independence in National Treasure) and Hack Library School describing 
how you archive emails, although not looking at it in an archival context. On a more 
archival note, the November/December 2020 issue of Archival Outlook with articles 
about mentorships, immersive gaming, documenting the AIDs epidemic, digital 
archives, supporting those who record human rights abuses, and adjusting to the 
conditions of the pandemic. 

There are some other stories I’d like to note as well. Hack Library School wrote 


about podcasting and putting everything that’s happening into perspective, while 
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Publishers Weekly had an article about how Amazon Publishing is in talks to offer e- 
books to public libraries, which is a great step forward. The Atlantic had a story about 
why some libraries are ending fines, Insider Higher Ed had an article about university 
library leaders preparing for uncertain financial future amid the pandemic, and Wired 
noted that “libraries across the country are increasingly adding video games to their 
collections,” which is an expansion of what libraries are for as public institutions. Apart 
from this, there are stories about the infodemic, a “tsunami of information” which is 
accompanying the COVID-19 pandemic, students accusing the University of Miami of 
using facial recognition to identify student protesters, and historic preservation in 
Cumberland, Maryland. Finally, there were articles about the possibility of Suspending 
intellectual property rights as a method to make vaccines go faster, and the problem 
with using the dead name of Elliot Page. 

With that, | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 13, 2020. 
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Soviets, pop culture, cool librarians, archives, and 


much more! 


This week's newsletter will focus on libraries and archives, like always, but also on a 


recent Twitter discussion | participated in, and the cool librarian in Hilda 


oie to Ae 
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19 Eiiseyou'lrreshelvethemissing boo 
1 The Skeleton Whisperer by Petra Pakulski. 


Witches of the Committee of Three talk to the librarian in “The Witch,” an episode of the recent season of Hilda 


Hello everyone! | hope you all has a productive week! The end of the year is in 
sight, and there’s so much to talk about in this week’s newsletter! Of course, libraries, 
archives, and the like, including a recent post from Svetlana Savranskaya, one of my 
colleagues at the National Security Archive about Anastas Mikoyan, the Soviet First 
Responder and Smiling Diplomat, and a discussion on Twitter Thursday night about 
libraries and archives in pop culture hosted by the SAA’s SNAP section. I’d like to make 
a plug for Hilda (on Netflix), a screenshot of which is shown at the beginning of this 


newsletter, because there are two whole episodes (“The Witch” and “The Jorts 
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Incident”) in the recent season with the librarian, whose name is finally revealed and isa 
big help to the story’s main characters. | don’t want to say any more than that so that | 
don’t spoil it, but it’s a nice animated show that I'd highly recommend. 

Let me start with the discussion on Thursday, most of which can viewed here ina 
“Moment” | created. | talked about how archivists and archives are often not shown 
positively in pop culture, noting examples like the Fates in Lore Olympus, the self- 
declared archivist in Stretch Armstrong & The Flex Fighters, Rei in Always Human, 
Abigail Chase in National Treasure, Recorded by Arizal, and some bad examples in 
shows such as Amphibia, Star Wars, and Little Witch Academia, and The Bravest 
Knight (more about that last one later in my newsletter). | also noted The Joker, the 
upcoming S.A.L.E.M. series, Other archivists noted shows like Warehouse 13, Captain 
Marvel, American Animals, The Mandalorian, Rogue One, Record of a Spaceborn Few, 
The Knowledge Spirit (Wan Shi Tong) in Avatar the Last Airbender, and an upcoming 8- 
episode mini-series titled The Archivist. Samantha “Sam” Cross noted how archivists 
are “typically depicted as older, white men in dusty basements,” and said that National 
Treasure is terrifying if looked at “from Abigail's point of view.” In talking about libraries, | 
noted the Read or Die/R.O.D the TV series, Hilda, She-Ra and the Princesses of 
Power, Gargantia, Ascendance of A Bookworm, with others noting Giles in Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer, Evelyn in The Mummy, the Librarian from The Magicians. | further said 
that I'd like to see more non-White archivists doing archival work in pop culture. This 
sentiment was also expressed by other people calling for “greater diversity in the 
portrayal of librarians & archivists in pop culture, persons from a range of ages, of racial 


& ethnic backgrounds, of sexual orientations & gender expressions, of physical abilities, 
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etc” (Gina Powell) and a tv show where people “traveled to unique archives and the 
archivists could show the materials they have, how they do preservation work, and kind 
of advertise what they collect” (Laurel P.), along with suggesting tags to add to certain 
works or saying there is a lot to explore if an archivist is put in the right setting. With 
that, let me move onto the rest of my newsletter. 

This past week | posted two reviews about libraries and archives, the first of 
which focused on digital, virtual, and space libraries in various shows, mainly 
animations (apart from the Soviet film, So/aris) and the other focusing on the hall of 
records in The Bravest Knight, noting recent tweets by the show's creator where he said 
he was aware of issues with conservation in crafting the hall of records itself. That didn’t 
prevent me from offering my criticism of the show in hopes of improving representation 
of archives going forward. Speaking of that, | recently published volume 1 of my posts 
which review libraries and librarians in popular culture, available to read (or download) 
for free on the Internet Archive! | plan to publish another volume of posts reviewing 
archivists and archives next, and when | do, I'll let you all know. With that, here’s a cool 
image of the past original rough sketches of the librarian in Hilda which | was pretty 


excited by and love all of them: 
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‘\ Luke Pearson 
@thatlukeperson 
I'm glad people have been enjoying more Librarian in S2. Here are my 
original sketches for her from way way back 


pieRAKianS 


December 18th 2020 


497 Retweets 4,369 Likes 


Via Twitter 


Now, onto archives. David Ferriero wrote about maximizing NARA’s value to the 
nation, the American Archivist Reviews Portal talked about memory lab network 
resources, and another NARA blog talked about the proposal plans for the Washington 
Monument. Apart from this, Margot Note wrote about approaches to archival acquisition, 
and the essential nature of archival records. In the same vein was a post on the SAA’s 
ER section about the importance of recognizing how climate change affects archival 
practice, the Hingham Archives wrote about the Boston Tea Party and citizens of 
Hingham who attended, and the Religious Collections section of the SAA published 
their December 2020 newsletter, Archival Spirit, noting updates in the world of 
preserving and maintaining archival records at religious institutions and religious 
records held by other institutions. 


As for libraries, there were posts on Hack Library Schoo! about library school 


experience during the pandemic, capstones, professional goals, and transitioning to 
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studying library science. At the same time, there were articles about academic library 
budgets, finding books where you forgot the title, Github expanding its open source 
archive program, and the Library of Congress (LOC) collection on corporate social 
responsibility. At the same time, there were LOC blogs about various topics, such as 
selected maps from Napoleon’s final battle at Waterloo, Christmas music, legal 


research, plant and animal quarantining in U.S. legal history, the South Sea Bubble, the 


story of how a silent 1927 film was saved, and new films entering the LOC’s National 
Film Registry. In the latter case, the new films that entered the registry include “Grease,” 
“Shrek,” “Outrage,” “The Dark Knight,” “The Hurt Locker,” and “The Blues Brothers.” | 
would nominate some new films, but the films within the long list have to be 10 years old 
in order to be included. | would try and nominate some films, if you see any that aren’t 
on their list. | nominated one of my favorites, Punishment Park, but you might have 
some others you like too. 

I’d like to end this newsletter with a mention of a few articles. The Guardian 
talked about the solving of a book heist, Journal Star listed 50 interesting facts about the 
Internet, the Journal of the American Revolution had an article about yellow fever and 
church attendance during the Revolutionary War, while ABC News had an article about 
how books are resilient and still selling, despite the pandemic. William Hogeland, an 
Early American Historian, wrote about the current Supreme Court, the founders, and the 
First Amendment, and on another topic: American slavery and the continued love (to an 
absurd degree) of Alexander Hamilton. Finally, the Smithsonian magazine had articles 
about an ancient city in Saudi Arabia opened to archaeological exploration, a new study 


saying that climate change, not a tsunami, doomed the now-submerged territory of 
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Doggerland in the present North Sea. Also of note is an article in the magazine 
highlighting a new database titled Enslaved: Peoples of the Historic Slave Trade which 
draws connections between existing datasets to piece together fragmentary narratives 
about enslaved peoples! 


| end with a video about Health Science Archives, for those who are interested: 


That’s all for this week. | hope you all have a great weekend and week to come. 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 19, 2020. 
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Saying goodbye to 2020, pop culture reviews, and 


remaining hopeful 


This will be the last newsletter of 2020, where I'll talk about archives, libraries, note 


some recent pop culture reviews I've written, and much more! Enjoy! 
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It’s time to leave 2020 behind and enter the new year; a scene from the episode “The Witch” in the newest season of Hilda 


Hello everyone! | hope you all had a wonderful week. This week’s newsletter will 
focus on archives and libraries yet again, along with other topics. This will be the last 
newsletter I'll send this year, so have a happy rest of 2020 and a new year to come! 

| published a number of reviews this week, either on my own blogs or on other 
websites. | examined the aspiring archivist named Rae is one of my favorite webcomics, 
Always Human, and her significance to the story while relating it to established archival 
values, along with other webcomics like Lore Olympus and That Awkward Magic!! It's a 


heartwarming, but also realistic, depiction of archivists. On another of my blogs, | took a 
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broader view, looking at the library as a battlefield in Glitch Techs, The Owl House, 
Mysticons, Roswell Conspiracies: Aliens, Myths, and Legends, and Zevo-3. Speaking of 
reviews, | published my second review on Pop Culture Maniacs which is about one of 
my favorite series, Cleopatra in Space. I'd definitely recommend it as a read. Oh, | Love 
Libraries, for which I'll be publishing a review in January about the librarian in Hilda, 
which mentioned me in one of their wrap-up articles about favorite library stories in 
2020. They wrote that pop culture provided an escape from a difficult year, saying they 
loved exploring the best and not-as-great depictions of librarians in media, adding 
“librarian Burkely Hermann analyzed two recent examples of libraries in animation,” 
pointing to my August 11 article highlighting librarians in She-Ra and the Princesses of 
Power and Cleopatra in Space. Apart from that, Jennifer Snoek-Brown at Reel 


Librarians accepted my submissions for their list focusing on librarians in TV shows, 


animated, anime, and live-action. Hopefully, in the coming year, I'll do an interview 
and/or a blog post on her website about diverse librarians and archivists in popular 
culture. So, that’s great. 

Now onto some stories about archives and libraries. Off the Record, a blog of 
SAA, focused on mentorships and the challenges of adapting to COVID in archival 
environments. Similarly, others talked about archival accessioning, introduced a new 
steering committee member College and University Archives Section, and lessons from 
the Teaching with Primary Sources Unconference this year. Also, Cristin J. Monahan 
and Emily Kunasek, two of my colleagues of the National Security Archive, talked about 
cyberspace. When it comes to libraries, there were also some articles. Hack Library 


School had blogs about grad schools and questions about the value of an MLIS degree. 
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At the same time, the Library of Congress had posts about locating digitized historic 
images, animal holiday songs, legislative data, copyright, and secret lives of NASA 
scientists. Other blogs focused on tourist maps, hidden treasures of the Law Library of 
Congress, research guides that focus on law in U.S. states and territories, and Irish 
Supreme Court rules. 

Apart from the stories about libraries and archives, there are stories about the 
strange origins of the presidential pardon, how YouTube can radicalize people, open- 
access models of the nature journals, and how teachers are sacrificing student privacy. 
Additionally, a New York Times article focusing on stealing unpublished book 
manuscripts, how piracy and controversial copyright laws are tucked inside the COVID 
relief bill, and the lasting effects of genealogy. The copyright laws are sad and 
unfortunate, as | did sign a petition in the last week about it, but apparently, the petition 
had little effect. Hopefully, ordinary users on social media platforms are not affected by 
the changes, which are said to only affect people making money from streaming 
copyrighted content. 

| hope you all have a wonderful rest of 2020! 


- Burkely 


NOTE: This chapter was originally published on December 28, 2020. 
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